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Author’s Preface 


The 1948 session of the Southwest Texas Conference, in the 
formation of a quadrennial brogram, directed that a study book, 
based on the work of our church in this region, should be pre- 
pared for use in local study groups and by individual Methodists 
of the conference. This author was requested by the conference 
to write the book. 


The result is this volume which is being released by the Inter- 
Board Council of the Southwest Texas Conference with the hope 
that it may broaden the knowledge of our people concerning the 
work of their church and may stimulate their increased partici- 
pation in the program of Methodism. 


The effort has been made to write a book which will be of 
interest and help to the average Methodist. Ever kept in mind 
has been the hope that each reader will become a better informed 
and more useful member of the Church. 


No attempt has been made to conceal the fact that the author 
is inordinately fond of our Southwest Texas region and supremely 
confident of its great future. His great pride in our Methodism 
of this section and his boundless hope for its future is also mani- 
fest in the pages. No apology is offered for these: readers in this 
conference will share this pride of land and joy in church with 
him. Hope is here expressed that such joy and pride may become 
the basis for greater efforts to make this fair land of ours increag- 
ingly a “colony of heaven.” 


The writing of the book hag been sheer joy to the author. 
Despite the fact that it hag been produced amid the grinding 
schedule of routine duties and in moments and hours snatched 
from other responsibilities, love for the Methodism of this con- 
ference has made the task a privilege. 


In writing the author hag come under obligation to many 
different individuals. Special thanks are expressed: to the mem- 
bers of the family circle who have been Sympathetic in their 
interest in the progress of the book; to the members of the staff 
of the Inter-Board Council who have borne an undue share of 
work to free the author’s time for this labor: to Dr. Edmund 
Heinsohn, Chairman, and the members of the Inter-Board Coun- 
cil who have given every encouragement to the work: to Bishop 
A. Frank Smith, who has read the manuscript and been most 
generous in helpful suggestions, and to the members of his 
/ cabinet who have co-operated in all the plans for the writing, 


distribution, and use of the volume; to Dr. George C. Baker, Jr., 
who first suggested to the author the need for such a work and 
became the inspirer of plans for writing it; to Mrs. W. Frank 
Hathaway, Jr., who typed the manuscript and made many sug- 
gestions for its improvement; to the Rev. Horace M. King, Mrs. 
Phoebe Grace Storms, and the Rev. Donald E. Redmond, who 
each read the manuscript and offered constructive suggestions 
for its improvement; to Dr. Robert W. Goodloe, Dr. Robert E. 
Ledbetter, and Dr. Olin W. Nail, who read the chapter on ““His- 
torical Heritage’ and supplied information for its correction 
and improvement; to Dr. Olin W. Nail, the Rev. Horace M. King 
and others for the use of pictures and maps; and to generous- 
hearted friends all over the Southwest Texas Conference who 
have manifested interest and given encouragement while the 
book was being written. 


R. F. CURL 


San Antonio, Texas, September 12, 1951 
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Introduction 


The story of a movement, an organization, or an era is that 
which comprises History, and no other literature is of greater 
significance. Through the record of history we pay respect to 
the past, we evaluate the present, and we chart the future. 


No other type of expression demands more in research, in 
compilation, and in imagination than does the historical record 
when presented in accurate and interesting form. In this volume 
on SOUTHWEST TEXAS METHODISM the Rev. R. Floyd Curl, D.D., 
has performed a signal service to his own and succeeding genera- 
tions. He has written a book that gives the background of our 
present day Methodism in this section and that interprets in 
vivid and living fashion the work of today. 


The book will not pass into oblivion tomorrow. One finishes 
reading it with a sense of completeness and satisfaction and with 
the consciousness that the task assumed has been done and well 
done. Dr. Curl has arranged and presented his material in inter- 
esting and logical sequence. Here the factors of history, geogra- 
phy, topography, climate, population, industry, resources are all 
brought to bear upon the organization and program of Method- 
ism in the area discussed. The present state of the Southwest 
Texas Conference — her program, ministry, institutions, and 
service —is described in gripping language. 


This volume on SOUTHWEST TEXAS METHODISM is both a 
source book of history and a study book of the present. Preachers 
and laymen alike will wish to read and preserve it for future 
reference and use. Dr. Curl has rendered invaluable service to 
the Southwest Texas Conference and to all Methodism in writing 
this book and I bespeak for him the enthusiastic and lasting 
appreciation of the Conference and of every person who reads 
the book. 


A. FRANK SMITH 


Housten, Texas 
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I: Land and People 


The Methodist Church maintains nine Annual Conferences 
which are situated, either in whole or in part, within the state of 
Texas. Two of these — the Texas and West Texas of the Central 
Jurisdiction — are racial and are comprised of the Negro min- 
isters and congregation in the state. The other seven are in the 
South Central Jurisdiction. 

One of these — the Rio Grande Conference — is established 
on a language basis and consists of Spanish-speaking churches 
in Texas and New Mexico. 

Of the six English-speaking Conferences working in Texas, 
the New Mexico embraces the territory of that state and also the 
trans-Pecos region of Texas. 

-The other five Annual Conferences are composed of the white, 
English-speaking congregations in that part of Texas east of the 
Pecos River. They are the Texas, situated north of the Colorado 
and in the eastern part of the state, the North Texas, the Central 
Texas, the Northwest Texas, and the Southwest Texas. 

Our concern in this study is with the Methodism of South- 
west Texas. 

So many and so varied are the connotations of the phrase 
“Southwest Texas” that no exact definition can be given the 
term. But the area of the Southwest Texas Conference of The 
Methodist Church can be described exactly. 

In order that we may have a better conception of the region 
embraced in our Conference, the reader is invited to make a 
journey around its boundaries. To do that we shall need a small 
skiff and an army jeep. Let us load the boat into the jeep and 
journey to where the Colorado River finds its way into Mata- 
gorda Bay near Palacios. This bay forms the northeast corner 
of our Conference. 

Using our river craft, we push up the Colorado across Mata- 
gorda and Wharton Counties for about 60 miles, since the South- 
west Texas Conference divides these two coastal counties with 
the Texas Conference, the river forming a line between the two 
conferences. 

Coming to the eastern boundary of Colorado County, we pick 
up our jeep, which we may Suppose to have been sent by land, 
and stow the skiff into it, for we are now to pursue a long journey 
overland on county lines. We proceed northeast on the line 
between Colorado and Wharton Counties and then begin once 
more a northwestward journey on the line between Colorado 
and Austin Counties, making a detour over into Austin County 
to bring the thriving village of Industry into the bounds of the 
Southwest Texas Conference. 
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We then follow the northern line of Fayette, Bastrop, and 
Travis Counties, making a circuit over into Williamson County 
to include the community in which Manda Church, near Elgin, 
is located. 

It is fortunate that we are traveling in a jeep for we now find 
it necessary to follow the tracks of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
from Austin across Travis and Williamson Counties to the Burnet 
County line, jogging off to take in Liberty Hill and Leander, both 
of which lie north of the tracks. 

Coming to the Burnet County line, we follow the eastern 
boundaries of that county, Lampasas County, and Mills County, 
and then pass down the northern line of Mills County to the 
Colorado River again. Unloading our skiff, we row against the 
current up the Colorado for some 150 miles to the point where 
it leaves Coke County to enter Mitchell County on the high 
plains. Here we are at the extreme northern point of our 
Conference. 

With the boat safely stowed in the back of the jeep, we again 
ride west across the northern boundary of Sterling County, south 
on its western line to the northeast corner of Reagan County, 
and then due west on the northern boundaries of that county and 
Upton County. This is the westernmost point in our Conference. 
We then follow the western line of Upton County southward to 
the Pecos River in Crockett County. 

At this point we may leave our jeep behind; the rest of the 
journey can be made entirely by water. We drift down the Pecos 
River for some 150 miles to that point where it empties into the 
Rio Grande, west of Comstock in Val Verde County. This is the 
southwestern corner of our Conference. From here our journey 
takes us southeastward down the Rio Grande about 400 miles to 
Boca Chica, where the river empties into the Gulf of Mexico. 
This point forms the southeastern corner of the Conference. On 
by boat for about 300 miles around the curving, coastal line from 
Boca Chica ends our journey, as we again reach Matagorda Bay. 

We have traveled some 1500 miles, 1050 by river and gulf and 
450 by land. 

Embraced within these boundaries is a vast empire of 72 
counties and portions of 6 others, with a total land area of 
approximately 82,500 square miles. 

These dimensions make our Conference one of the largest in 
all Methodism, covering, as it does, one-third of the total area of 
the state of Texas. The vastness of this size is realized when we 
see that it is bigger than any state east of the Mississippi except 
Georgia; and that state is less than 1,000 square miles larger 
ia our Conference. Only 12 states in the entire Union are as 
arge. 

Comparable in size to the Southwest Texas Conference are 
the states of Georgia, Kansas, Minnesota, and Utah. Grouped 
together, the northeastern states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
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and Vermont have a combined area considerably less than that 
of the Southwest Texas Conference. The entire Northeastern 
Jurisdiction of The Methodist Church, with 21 annual confer- 
ences and 6 episcopal areas in its territory, is only 214 times 
as large as our Conference. 

Our territory stretches from its extreme southern point to 
its extreme northern point between latitudes 26° and 32° N. This 
puts us, roughly, on a line with northern India, southern China, 
Iran, and northern Africa. As little as you might think, the terri- 
tory of the Southwest Texas Conference is farther south than 
Italy, Spain, Greece, or the Holy Land. 

In any treatment of this section in which we live and work, 
the descriptive word must be diversity. For, whether we think 
of topography, climate, agricultural products, native flora and 
fauna, industry and occupations, or of people, we find widest 
diversity. 

In regard to topography, the Southwest Texas Conference 
embraces distinct and well-marked varieties of land surface. The 
level coastal plains stretch from north to south across the eastern 
side and end in the distinctive lower Rio Grande Valley section. 
The beautiful hill country, with its many springs, mountain 
slopes, and lovely canyons, forms the heart of the Conference. 
The level plateaus, which begin the Great Plains of Texas, lie 
in the northwestern section. The altitude ranges from sea level 
on the East to a peak of 3,155 feet in Upton County. 

Ours is a land of clear, flowing streams. Much of the northern 
boundary is formed by the Colorado River; the entire southern 
boundary is made by the Rio Grande. In between these two rivers 
lie other major streams as follows: the Nueces, the Frio, the San 
Antonio, the Medina, the Llano, the Guadalupe, the Devil’s, the 
Leona, and the Blanco. These 9 beautiful rivers all have their 
rise in the Edwards Plateau, which forms the heart of South- 
west Texas. So vast is the underground water supply of the 
limestone formations of this region that, in addition to giving 
rise to these rivers, huge springs of water burst out of the ground 
at Del Rio, San Antonio, Austin, and New Braunfels. Comal 
Springs at New Braunfels, the largest in Texas, flow 300 million 
gallons of water a day. 

In describing this section of our Conference which gives rise 
to these major streams, an apt writer has said: “The Edwards 
Plateau, the eastern part of which is known as the Hill Country 
of Southwest Texas, has long been a vacation land for the people 
of Texas. The clear, cold streams, the green wooded hills, and the 
cool nights have drawn Texans every summer for many years.” 

The Rio Grande River affords irrigation for the lower Valley 
section and, with the completion of the Falcon Dam, promises to 
give ample water supply to that rapidly growing area. The Colo- 
rado has been developed with dams for water control and power 
generation. In the years to come we may expect that dams will 
be erected on all our main streams for water control, irrigation, 
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and the generation of power. Such utilization of these streams 
will greatly intensify the industrialization of this section in the 
immediate future. 

This diversity of topography is matched by a diversity of 
climate. Semi-tropical in temperatures, the eastern and southern 
portions of the Conference, especially the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, usually have ample rainfall, though occasional drouths 
afflict all sections of the Conference. The average mean tempera- 
ture of the eastern section is about 70° and the average rainfall 
is about 30 inches. The growing season embraces 10 months of 
the year. 

The extreme western and northwestern sections of the Con- 
ference are marked by much cooler weather, longer winters, and 
much less rainfall. At San Angelo the average mean temperature 
is around 62° and the average annual rainfall is 22 inches. 

But despite diversity of climate, the entire Conference enjoys 
one of the most healthful and stimulating climatic environments 
known to the face of our globe. The Hill Country section has 
long been noted as a health resort, the United States Health 
Department being credited with the statement that the region 
centering in Uvalde, Kerrville, Fredericksburg, Mason, and Aus- 
tin forms one of the most healthful spots in the United States. 

As far back as the 1870’s, while he was seeking relief from 
tuberculosis, Sidney Lanier wrote of the cosmopolitan color of 
San Antonio de Bexar as “gay prosperity just in the edge of a 
lonesome, untilled belt of land 150 miles wide, like Mardi Gras 
on the austere brink of Lent.” He also quoted with conscientious, 
if unenthusiastic, honesty, statistics on rainfall and mean tem- 
peratures which indicated that the lonely, untilled region to the 
west of San Antonio was the most healthful spot in the United 
States. 

The tonic atmosphere over all our section has had much to do 
with the progress registered by a thinking and working populace 
during all the history of this region. The equable and mild 
climate affords stimulating conditions for plant and animal life, 
making our section very choice for cattle raising and farming. 

Before, however, considering the diversity of opportunity in 
agriculture, we might well look at the diversity of native flora 
and fauna. The Southwest Texas Conference is a land of coyotes, 
rattlesnakes, armadillos, javelinas, deer, squirrels, jackrabbits, 
and wild turkeys. Many varieties of fresh and salt water fish 
abound. 

The trees include hackberry, elm, oak, cedar, cypress, pecan, 
mesquite, and pine. The land is made beautiful by the bluebonnet, 
the Indian paint brush, the huisache, cactus, catclaw, Spanish 
dagger, juajillo, red buds, mountain laurel, and lantana. This 
wide diversity of plants and flowers makes any highway travers- 
ing any part of our Conference a scene of riotous beauty during 
the spring season. 

We of the wide spaces of Southwest Texas, while admiring 
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the beauties of other regions, rejoice in this fauna and flora dis- 
tinctively our own. Our nature background, which includes jack- 
rabbits and coyotes, blue quail and cactus, chaparral and rattle- 
snakes, paisanos and bluebonnets, and javelinas and mesquite, 
has bred generations of rugged frontiersman worthy of the 
robust land in which we live. 

In the bounds of our Southwest Texas Conference there is a 
diversity of soil— good land and poor land, hills, mountains, 
prairies, and valleys. The diversity of land, taken with the diver- 
sity of climate, produces great diversity in agricultural products. 
Farming, ranching, vegetable growing, and poultry raising com- 
bine to furnish multiform sources of income for our people. 

The appraisal of Stephen F. Austin, father of Texas, concern- 
ing a lack of fertility of soil in certain sections has not withstood 
the experience of the generations which followed him. On March 
23, 1822, Austin visited Laredo enroute from San Antonio to 
Mexico City. From Laredo he wrote to his brother, saying: 
“FRyom the Medina River to Laredo, the country is the poorest I 
ever saw in my life, it is generally nothing but sand, entirely void 
of timber, covered with scrubby brush and prickly pear. Laredo 
is as poor as sand banks, and drouth and indolence can make it.”’ 

Something of the wide fertility and natural productivity of 
Texas — shared in fullest measure by the region embraced in 
our Southwest Texas Conference — is indicated in the fact that 
our state leads the entire Union in the production of the follow- 
ing: oil, gas, wool, sheep, goats, hides, cotton, mohair, pecans, 
onions, mutton, spinach, turkeys, sulphur, beef cattle, cotton 
seed, sorghum grains, highways, and pipe lines. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley, with its semi-tropical climate, 
its fertile soil and its water for irrigation, makes a garden spot 
for the production of citrus fruits and all varieties of vegetables. 
The four counties embraced in this area have one of the largest 
farm incomes to be found in the state of Texas. Numerous and 
prosperous towns and cities have sprung up to serve the needs 
of a busy and growing population. Many packing sheds and 
canning plants add to the resources and income of the Valley. 

Also noted for vegetable production is the coastal bend sec- 
tion, fanning out from Corpus Christi, and the Winter Garden 
region, stretching from Eagle Pass to Laredo and from Pearsall 
southward to the Rio Grande. Irrigation from the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande Rivers and from many shallow wells adds to the 
productivity of the soil in the Winter Garden section. Vegetables 
grown for commercial markets include spinach, onions, beets, 
carrots, radishes, cabbage, tomatoes, peppers, cauliflower, broc- 
coli, sweet corn, Brussels sprouts, and lettuce. 

Cotton is still a chief staple over large areas of the Confer- 
ence although its production is magnified in Nueces, San Patricio, 
‘Hidalgo, and Cameron Counties, which rank high in the entire 
state. Along with the growth of cotton in the coastal region is 
the production of hegari, broom corn, corn, and other row crops. 
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In recent years flax has become a leading crop and is proving a 
chief source of income for the section centering around Kenedy. 

In the hill country and in the northwestern section of the 
Conference, much winter grain is produced — both wheat and 
oats — and is largely consumed in the raising of livestock. 

In many sections of the Conference the production of pecans 
proves a valuable source of revenue. Improved varieties are 
increasingly taking the place of the native stock pecans and San 
Saba, Brady, Uvalde, and other points in the central portion of 
the Conference are becoming marketing centers for the nuts. In 
many sections of the Conference the growth of peanuts and 
watermelons yield large net returns to farmers and to the econ- 
omy of the sections as a whole. Uvalde is noted as a honey pro- 
ducing section and much honey is produced, also, in the Rio 
Grande Valley, where the bees feed upon the orange blossoms. 

Much rice is grown and processed in the upper coastal section. 
Large prosperity has come to Eagle Lake, Garwood, El Campo, 
and neighboring towns and their Surrounding territory, from 
the revenues derived from this cereal. 

Poultry is produced and marketed in all parts of the Confer- 
erence but in the region centering around Gonzales, Nixon, 
Smiley, Cuero, and Yoakum, it has become a chief industry. 
Gonzales County is the richest poultry producing county in the 
United States. Both chickens and turkeys bring substantial 
income to large segments of our population over the entire 
Conference. 

The growing of cattle, sheep, and goats provides a chief 
source of income — both on small farms and huge ranches. Most 
of our section was formerly ranching territory and some of the 
world’s largest ranches — such as the famous King Ranch, with 
its 880,000 acres, equaling 1,125 square miles and larger than 
the land area of the state of Rhode Island — are located in the 
bounds of Southwest Texas. The growing of longhorns has 
vielded to the production of high bred cattle. Mason County and 
the surrounding territory has become known as the home of the 
finest Hereford cattle to be found in the world; and the Santa 
Gertrudis—the only true breed of cattle to have been developed 
in the last 400 years — a breed well-adapted to the semi-tropical 
conditions of the coastal region, was developed in the bounds of 
our Conference. 

The annual income from the production of livestock, includ- 
ing sheep and goats, forms the largest original source of income 
for our section. The Edwards Plateau, filling forty Texas coun- 
ties, extends from the Pecos River to San Angelo, almost to San 
Antonio, and then drops off to the south into the Rio Grande 
Valley and is the best sheep and goat country in our nation. Of 
the mohair raised in the United States, 85% comes from this 
region. 

The substantial basis for an ever-growing prosperity in this 
section will continue to be found in the diversified farming and 
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ranching industry. But that prosperity is, in this day, being 
enhanced by a growing industrialization. And this growing indus- 
trialization gives promise of showing also the characteristic of 
diversity. It began originally with the making of saddles, harness, 
and other leather products from the hides of cattle raised in 
the region. It was then extended to the processing of cotton seed 
in the oil mills. The shelling of pecans also took on great propor- 
tions some years ago. A few cotton mills have been established — 
especially at New Braunfels and Gonzales — and in recent years 
wool mills have been established at Eldorado and Marble Falls. 

But during the period of World War II and since then, real 
industrialization has begun. This industrialization has been con- 
fined chiefly, so far, to the coastal sections. 

Corpus Christi might well be called the industrial capital of 
Southwest Texas, being the site of many and varied industries. 
Within the territory served by the Port of Corpus Christi; 147 
industrial plants have been erected. They provide thousands of 
varied products. 

Other sites of new industries include Port Lavaca, Bishop, 
and Brownsville. Tremendous growth has taken place in the 
territory surrounding the new industrial plants. Such growth 
will be accelerated in the future and we may reasonably expect 
our coastal strip to become, in time, one of the most densely 
inhabited sections of Texas. 

The basic industry of our section is, of course, found in the 
production and processing of petroleum and natural gas. While 
the chief centers of oil production in Texas are not found within 
the bounds of our Conference, nevertheless extensive production 
of both petroleum and natural gas has been developed since the 
discovery of these at Calliham in McMullen County in 1902. 

Petroleum is the second largest original source of income for 
Southwest Texas, being exceeded only by the revenue derived 
from the raising of livestock. The daily average production in 
this section under state pro ration is at present 7 35,000 barrels 
of crude oil. Southwest Texas has consistently produced about 
one-half of the new oil field discoveries in Texas during the past 
several years. And the annual production is now at the stagger- 
ing figure of 162,600,000 barrels of erude oil. 

Chief centers of oil production are to be found around Alice, 
Luling, and Lockhart, and in the extreme western part of the 
Conference around McCamey and Big Lake and reaching down 
into Crockett County. The South Texas area, with Alice as the 
“hub”, has 508 fields — not wells — in production. In all, oil is 
produced in 40 of the 78 counties in our Conference. Incident to 
the processing of gas and oil, numerous recycling plants now dot 
the coastal sections of our Conference and afford work for many 
people who live in the thriving villages of that area. 

These industrial installations mentioned are but foretokens 
of what will come in the next generation. Regardless of whether 
we like it or not, our section is destined to become a growing 
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center of industry. This will bring increasing numbers of people, 
multiply opportunities for Service, increase tremendously the 
problems of human life, and afford the Church one of the strong- 
est challenges in all its history. Across the years Methodism’s 
service to this section has kept pace with its development; but 
now our Church is about to be put to a supreme test of ability 
to serve. The resources, program, organization, and financing of 
our Methodism must be greatly strengthened if we are to minister 
adequately to this developing section. 

Continuing our theme of diversity, we discover that it applies 
to population as well as to products. Ours is a diversified people. 
A glance at the map shows many white spaces, indicating 
sparsely settled sections and sparsity of population has been a 
chief characteristic of this territory across the years. In fact, 
it continues so to be for the Conference as a whole, our popula- 
tion averaging but 25 per square mile. This means that we have 
25 acres of land for every man, woman, and child in this section. 
And, while we may expect increasing population in all parts of 
the Conference, large areas will continue to be thinly settled 
since natural resources are adapted to the support of only a 
relatively small population. 

But in other sections of the Conference, with industrializa- 
tion, we can expect a rapidly growing population. The Confer- 
ence as a whole has increased from fewer than 1,500,000 in 1940 
to more than 2,000,000 in 1950, showing a 3314% gain in the 
decade. This compares to 20.2% gain in the state as a whole, 
indicating that our rate of growth has been more than 50% 
greater than that of the state as a whole. 

The four main centers of population in the Conference are 
to be found, of course, in San Antonio, the largest city, with a 
1950 population of 420,276 (including the suburbs of Alamo 
Heights, Terrell Hills, and Olmos Park, all of which, while 
separate municipalities, are entirely surrounded by the corporate 
limits of San Antonio), Austin, our state capital, with a popula- 
tion of 131,964, Corpus Christi, with a population of 108,053, 
and the three lower Rio Grande Counties of Cameron, Willacy, 
and Hidalgo, with a combined population of 305,719. 

Population in Travis County increased 44.4% in the decade 
of 1940-50, in Bexar County 46.7%, in Nueces County CUE IE = 
and in the three counties of the lower Rio Grande Valley 50.9%. 
Many other counties show similar or even greater gains in 
population. Notable among these were: Kleberg, 64.9% ; Reagan, 
60.4% ; Calhoun, 51.7%; Tom Greeny, 49:17); Brooks, Aa 1% ; 
Crockett, 41.1%. 

Of the cities of the Conference with 50,000 or more popula- 
tion in 1950, San Angelo showed the largest percentage gain, 
having chalked up an increase of 101.1% to reach 51,889. In 
addition to these four cities already mentioned, other cities and 
towns with more than 10,000 population are: Laredo, 51,694; 
Brownsville, 36,176; Harlingen, 23,202; McAllen, 20,005; Kings- 
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ville, 16,857; Alice, 16,414; Victoria, 16,102; Del Rio, 14,191; 
San Benito, 13,264; Edinburg, 12,340; New Braunfels, 12,321; 
Mission, 10,756; and Mercedes, 10,065. 

It is interesting to note that of the 7 cities in Texas with a 
population of more than 100,000 in 1950, three are to be found 
in the bounds of the Southwest Texas Conference, and that of 
the 68 cities with more than 10,000 population, 17 are to be 
found in the Southwest Texas Conference. This is an indication 
of the fact that our cities and towns are growing more rapidly 
than those of the state as a whole. 

While large sections of the Conference have been increasing 
in population, other sections have suffered drastic loss. From 
1940 to 1950, 41 counties out of 78 showed a decrease in popula- 
tion. These are located chiefly in the older settled portion of the 
Conference and the decrease in the past decade only accentuates a 
trend that has been developing for half a century. For instance, 
Fayette County, Colorado County, and Lavaca County have 
shown decrease in population for the last 50 years. Fayette 
County had fewer people in 1950 than it had in 1880. 

These decreases in population reflect changes in farming 
methods. Our people have turned away from cotton. They are 
planting diversified crops. They are using extensively the most 
modern implements of farming and the work to be done in the 
country can be more efficiently done by fewer people. Without 
question, this tendency for decreasing population in many sec- 
tions and increasing concentration of population in other urban 
centers will continue. Such a shift in population brings both 
problem and challenge to the Church. 

But, regardless of the particular spots in which people may 
live, we may be sure that the total population within the bounds 
of the Southwest Texas Conference will increase amazingly in 
the generations to come. The story is told that General Sam 
Houston was walking one day in the primeval forests of East 
Texas with a friend when he suddenly stopped and stood amid 
the vast silence, intently listening. His friend asked what he 
was listening for and the General replied: “I hear the marching 
feet of the coming millions.” The amazing growth of Texas, in 
the span of only one century from that day until this, to its 
present population of almost 8 millions has amply vindicated the 
prophecy of that founding father. But the prophecy is due to 
have even greater fulfillment in the years to come. And certainly 
the natural resources, progressive spirit, and unexcelled climate 
combine to assure that much of the growth of Texas will be 
within the bounds of our own Conference. 

Our people living in the bounds of the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference present as much diversity in origin as they do in their 
places of living. The Caucasian population is divided into four 
chief strains. The largest of these is, of course, the group of 
Latin American origin. Of the two million people living in 
Southwest Texas, at least 800,000 are Latin American in origin. 


————— 
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These were our first populace. They continue to be our largest 
single population unit. The opportunity which they offord The 
Methodist Church in its proclamation of the eternal Gospel will 
be discussed in a future chapter but no account of Southwest 
Texas could be called complete unless consideration were given 
the large place occupied by our Latin American population. 

The second strain of the Caucasian sector is to be found in 
the old American stock, representing the group who came from 
other sections of the United States to settle in Texas. These have 
come from all parts of the nation. The first waves of immigrants 
drew largely upon the older southeastern states. In the last half 
century large immigrations from eastern and northern states 
have added greatly to the population of our section. 

A third element in the Caucasian population is found in the 
descendants of groups who came from northern Europe. The 
chief of these, of course, were the immigrants from Germany. 
Beginning more than a century ago, these pioneers began to 
settle this section and numerous geographical names, family 
appellations, Germanic customs and habits reflect the strong 
place this group occupies in Southwest Texas. The descendants 
of these German pioneers are to be found in every part of the 
Conference and have added tremendously to the economic, politi- 
cal, cultural, and religious heritage of our region. 

A smaller group from northern Europe came from the 
Scandinavian countries and these sturdy Swedish pioneers have 
contributed much to the strength of our section. They are found 
in all parts of the Conference, with the territory around Austin 
being a chief center of their settlement. 

Other small colonies of Europeans have had a part in the 
making of Southwest Texas. Irish colonists settled in San Patricio 
County and other mid-coast counties. Polish and French refugees 
assisted in the colonization of Atascosa, Bandera, Karnes, 
Medina, and Wilson Counties. Many Czechs are to be found in 
Fayette, Colorado, and Lavaca Counties. In more recent years, 
Greeks and Italians have found a place in the life of many of 
our cities. 

Small groups of Orientals, chiefly Japanese and Chinese, may 
be found in various parts of our Conference. The Methodist 
Church has had no organized work among these groups. The 
Baptist Church has done splendid work with the Chinese in the 
city of San Antonio. Japanese families are to be found in several 
of our congregations and, without exception, make useful mem- 
bers of the church. Prospect Hill Church in San Antonio has had 
on its official board, in recent years, the benefit of the leadership 
of consecrated laymen of Japanese descent. 

No account of the population of the region would be complete 
without recognition of the Negroes. They came with the original 
settlers who moved in from other parts of the United States. 
They have continued to live side by side with their white friends 
and neighbors for more than 100 years. The Negro population 
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of the Southwest Texas Conference is now approximately 
110,000. These are to be found chiefly on the eastern side includ- 
ing the cities of Austin and San Antonio, but Negroes are to be 
found in almost every part of the Conference. They play an 
increasing role of importance in the development of this section. 
Methodism has, across the years, made a contribution to them 
and any future that Methodism has in this section is inextricably 
bound up with a ministry to the Negroes. 

In this brief and summary manner we have considered our 
geographical environment in Southwest Texas. The spiritual 
always uses the material. The work of The Methodist Church in 
this section has been and will continue to be conditioned greatly 
by the material environment. We, as a Church, have a stake in 
the prosperity and physical well-being of our section and people. 

We have a responsibility, also, to teach our people the 
stewardship of the material. The wise conservation and use of 
our natural resources will bless our own generation and will 
leave after us blessings for generations yet to come. As funda- 
mental as prayer and praise is the conservation and improve- 
ment of our material environment. 

Large responsibility will rest upon us, as a church, to see that 
material resources are wisely developed and wisely used and that 
we diverse peoples who live in this section are led, through a 
fellowship of toil, into the unity of a Christian brotherhood of 
cooperation. Whether on the farm or in the city, whether black 
or white, whether Spanish-speaking or English-speaking, what- 
ever their occupation or profession, all the people of Southwest 
Texas are a responsibility of Methodism. 


II: Historical Heritage 


No section of Methodism has richer or more romantic his- 
torical heritage than the Southwest Texas Conference. The 
present prosperity and wide usefulness of our Methodism in this 
section is built on the heroic pioneer labors of those who came 
before. Splendid church buildings, excellent organizations, effi- 
cient programs, a well-trained ministry, and an enviable position 
of prestige in our present culture have all come to us out of the 
labors of our fathers. It is as true of the Methodists of Southwest 
Texas as it was of the Israelites whom Joshua addressed in the 
“Promised Land, and could as truly be said to them as to those 
ancients: “And I gave you a land whereon thou hadst not labored 
and cities which ye built not and ye dwell therein. Of vineyards 
and olive yards which ye planted not do ye eat.” 

Prior to the coming of our Methodist Church into this sec- 
tion, there had been a long and interesting history of European 
settlement. Efforts toward colonization began as far back as 
1680, when La Salle and other French explorers landed on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico and attempted settlements. These 
were quickly followed by Spanish adventurers, who came both 
by sea from Europe and overland from Mexico. These early 
attempts, however, were unsuccessful and permanent settlements 
did not develop until the establishment of the missions in and 
around San Antonio about 1718. 

In the period of 100 years from the settlement of San Antonio 
to the coming of Moses and Stephen Austin and their colonists, 
Spanish settlements spread outward to Goliad, Gonzales, Nacog- 
doches, and on even farther eastward and northward. 

Our interest in the history of this section begins, primarily, 
with the coming of Austin’s immigrants from the United States. 
The Austins had obtained from the Spanish government the 
privilege of settling as many as 1500 families “on the waters 
of the Brazos and Colorado.” The first group of these colonists 
reached the banks of the Brazos River on December 31, 1821. 
When the Mexicans finally succeeded in throwing off the yoke 
of Spain and established, in 1824, the constitutional Republic of 
Mexico, the doors to American immigration were opened wide; 
and colonization laws, providing liberal land grants to new 
settlers, were passed. 

In less than a dozen years a very considerable American 
population had permanently settled in this Mexican state of 
Coahuila and Texas. These colonists came with no intention of 
revolutionizing the government. They rather expected to become 
law-abiding and loyal citizens of the Mexican Republic. We 
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shall not enter into a discussion of the circumstances which led 
to the revolt of the Texans against Mexico and the ultimate 
establishment of the Republic of Texas. But it might be well to 
call attention to the fact that oppressive religious laws, favoring 
Roman Catholicism, formed one factor. Most of the American 
colonists were Protestants and, naturally, wished to bring their 
Protestant religion with them. 

Such religion, however, was outlawed under the Mexican law. 
Roman Catholicism was the established and only permitted 
religion, the Mexican constitution of 1824 having declared that 
the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church was to be the established 
church of the nation ‘‘to the exclusion of any other.’’ There was 
an additional article which declared: “The religion of the Mex- 
ican nation is, and will be perpetually, the Roman Catholic Apos- 
tolic. The nation will protect it by wise and just laws and pro- 
hibit the exercise of any other.” 

But these Protestants were answerable to God and not to 
the Mexican government. So, regardless of man-made laws, they 
worshipped God both in their homes and in public services. 
These first Protestant services, prior to 1836, were held as 
quietly and secretly as possible. Soon the Methodist circuit riders 
followed the Methodist settlers and services began to be held 
publicly, although it was against the law. 

In this brief chapter we shall make no attempt to trace the 
spread of Methodism in this section. We shall, rather, seek to 
give only the setting and a few illustrations of personalities, 
events, and movements that form the background of an historical 
heritage that has given Southwest Texas Methodism her present 
spirit. 

We said that our Methodism came as Methodist families came 
in and brought their religion. A notable illustration of how 
Methodist laymen brought their religious faith and practice with 
them into what is now Southwest Texas is found in the story of 
David Ayers. He sailed from New York to Corpus Christi in 
1834 and settled at old San Patricio in San Patricio County. 
Writing of his experiences in this new country, Ayers states: 
“The settlement was composed of Mexican and Irish Roman 
Catholics. All, or nearly all, were very ignorant.” 

This was a condition which a devout Methodist layman could 
not bear. So Ayers began immediately to supply both Irish and 
Mexicans with Spanish New Testaments. These New Testaments 
had been furnished him by the American Bible Society and 
brought along with his household goods. Before he began their 
distribution he showed a copy to Father Malloy, the Roman 
Catholic priest, and won approval of the book. But, when the 
people began to read the book eagerly, the priest suddenly came 
in a rage and asked Ayers how he dared to circulate that “dam- 
nable book in a Roman Catholic parish.” The priest threatened 
the Bible vendor with imprisonment and declared he would burn 
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the books and confiscate what little property Ayers had 
remaining. 
Ayers, however, was not of a spirit to be intimidated by even 
_ such formidable opposition. He continued to supply Bibles to the 
_ people and organized a Sunday School and prayer meeting. But 
| he did not remain in San Patricio long. He recites his story in 
| these words: “The priest soon made the place too hot for me; 
_ and I was constantly annoyed by vexatious lawsuits before the 
| alcalde, which always went against me—and in this way my 
| resources were nearly exhausted. Here I was, two hundred miles 
| from my intended home, robbed and deprived of almost all my 
_ means of support, by unjust suits before the alcalde, with a 
large family, amid an ignorant Catholic population, who were 
| ready to obey the priest, and this priest my enemy. I deter- 
mined immediately on removing east, and was fortunate to 
' procure a large ox wagon, in which I placed my effects, and 
_I mounted my wife and children on ponies, and we left the place, 
_esteeming myself fortunate in being able to get away with the 
_ wreck of my property; I arrived in safety at my place, having 
_ spent the last dollar I had in paying ferriage across the last river. 
| The wagoner gave me credit for his bill. On this route I supplied 
every family I found destitute with a Bible.” 

Ayers settled at Washington-on-the-Brazos, outside the bounds 
of what is now our Conference, to become a strong and influ- 
| ential pioneer in Texas Methodism. He is credited with organiz- 
| ing the first Sunday School in Texas and was the secretary of 
_ the first Quarterly Conference held in this section of what is now 
_ the state of Texas. His daughter married Robert Alexander, one 
_ of the missionaries who came in 1836, and his descendants have 
| made great contribution to Texas Methodism. 
| Methodism could never have been established in this section 
| had it not been for the heroic labors of many such devout 
| laymen. Across the years a large part of the work of spreading 
_ the Methodist evangel has been carried by the laity of the church. 
| Although Methodism has sometimes been accused of being a 
/ church dominated by preachers, the whole history of faithful 
_work by Methodist laymen is ample proof of the incorrectness 

of such a statement. 7 
In answer to the spiritual needs of the other scattered 
| Methodist colonists, there had come, some 10 years before this, 
| In 1824, the first Methodist preacher into the territory of what 
'is now the Southwest Texas Conference. This preacher was 
| Henry Stephenson. Born in Virginia of Presbyterian parentage, 
| he had begun his ministry in Missouri in 1804. He had moved 
_ from there to Arkansas and later to Louisiana. From Arkansas 
and Louisiana he had entered north Texas to preach at Pecan 
Point. ine L315; 

John Rabb, early devout and prominent Methodist layman, 
tells of the preaching itinerary in 1824, which brought Stephen- 
son into the bounds of what is now our Conference: “...In 1824 
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I was driven by the Indians from the Colorado River to the 
Brazos, and compelled to remain there one year before I returned. 
During my stay there, in June, 1824, the Rev. Henry Stephenson 
made his first visit to western Texas. I lived or stayed at that 
time three miles below San Felipe. He came to see me where I 
was encamped with my wife and one child. There he preached 
the first sermon ever preached by a Protestant minister in Texas, 
to a party of four families. Col. Austin knew nothing of his 
preaching until after he had gone.” 

This service, near San Felipe, was not, of course, within the 
bounds of what is now our Conference, but Stephenson did con- 
tinue from San Felipe westward and, entering what is now the 
Southwest Texas Conference, preached first at the home of 
James Cummins, on Cummins Creek in Colorado County. This 
was, so far as we have any historical record, the first Protestant 
sermon ever preached upon the soil of what is now the South- 
west Texas Conference. 

From the home of Cummins he moved southward to hold 
services on Peach Creek in Gonzales County at the home of 
Andrew Jackson. Proceeding northward he preached in the home 
of Nathaniel Moore, on the Colorado in Fayette County. Then, 
following the course of that river southward, he preached near 
Columbus, in the home of Samuel Carter. 

These services were, of course, all illegal under the Mexican 
law. No churches were organized as a result of them, but the 
good seed of the Gospel was planted and in later years bore fruit. 

Stephenson was to live and serve, chiefly in East Texas, until 
his death in 1841. He was the vanguard of all that long line of 
noble Methodist preachers who, for the last 125 years, have been 
proclaiming the Gospel throughout the length and breadth of 
our territory. Stephenson is said to have been “neither learned 
nor eloquent... but he was a good man and cherished a single 
purpose—to glorify God and do all the good in his power.” His 
“single purpose to glorify God and do all the good in his power” 
began a work which we Methodists seek to continue in this day 
in Southwest Texas. 

We noted that one of the places where Stephenson preached 
in 1824 was at the home of Nathaniel Moore, on the Colorado. 
In 1832 Moore and his son-in-law, James Gilliland, a Methodist 
exhorter, moved with their families up the Colorado to Gilliland 
Creek, where they erected Moore’s Fort, in the vicinity of pres- 
ent-day Webberville, thirteen miles below Austin. This was then 
the outside western settlement of American colonists in Texas. 
James Gilliland, though not a licensed preacher, was in the 
habit of gathering the people together occasionally for religious 
meetings. 

This lay preaching of Gilliland’s took him to the little settle- 
ment of Bastrop one Sunday morning in the spring of 1833. 
A “meeting was held in the incomplete storehouse of Jesse Hold- 
erman. Planks were placed on boxes or kegs for seats and a 
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barrel was used as a pulpit.” On that memorable Sunday morn- 
ing the first Methodist church within the bounds of what is 
now our Conference was organized. Ten white people—Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. Deleplane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brisbane, Mrs. Sara McGehee, Mrs. Christian (the 
great-grandmother of Bishops A. Frank and W. Angie Smith) — 
and one Negro woman, Celia Craft, who belonged to Mr. Samuel 
Craft, of Craft’s Prairie, became the charter members. 

We must remember that this was in the Republic of Mexico 
where, as we have seen, the Roman Catholic church was the 
established church and the practice of any other religion was 
strictly forbidden. There were no regular preachers or pastors 
so it is not likely that the little congregation held services every 
Sunday, or that their services were held publicly. But there is 
every reason to believe that the little group continued its work 
and became the nucleus which Martin Ruter later constituted 
into a regular, duly-organized Methodist church. 

Ruter’s work in Bastrop was, of course, after the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Texas. In a letter dated February 3, 
1838, at Washington-on-the-Brazos, that pioneer father of Texas 
Methodism wrote his wife: “I have been twice to the Colorado 
and am the first traveling preacher that ever reached its 
shores. [Dr. Ruter was in error concerning this since Henry 
Stephenson had preached on the Colorado 14 years before, in 
1824]. The second time was three weeks ago. I went up to 
Bastrop through the range where those wandering Arabs [In- 
dians] most resort. The old inhabitants told me that on that 
route there was danger, but the people were perishing for lack 
of knowledge in Bastrop, and its vicinity, and I determined to 
visit them. Three men, armed with rifles and well-equipped, 
offered to accompany me and we all went together, though I 
carried no arms myself. I spent a Sabbath there, formed a 
society of fifteen members, and we returned without being 
molested. On the route we took we travelled 30 miles or more 
without seeing a habitation and, in that space, passed six graves 
of persons whom the Indians had murdered and robbed.” 

Thus, we see that our congregation at Bastrop constitutes 
the oldest Methodist church in Southwest Texas, it having been 
113 years since its re-constitution and 118 years since its original 
organization. 

But, in the fall and winter of 1830-31, prior to the time that 
Moore and Gilliland moved up the Colorado and prior to the 
organization of the church at Bastrop, about twenty families, 
most of whom were Methodists, migrated from north Alabama 
and settled on the Navidad River in Jackson County. Among 
these families were the Heards, Menefees, Sutherlands, Rectors, 
and Reeds. These good Methodist families brought their religion 
with them and, as early as 1833, an itinerant preacher, passing 
through the country, held services for them and John Wesley 
Kenney served them in 1834. 
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Thrall, in his story of Methodism in Texas says: “It would 
be impossible to estimate the influence which these north Ala- 
bama colonists have exerted upon the destiny of Texas. They 
have occupied distinguished positions at the bar and on the 
bench, in convention and legislative assemblies, in the pulpit 
and on the battlefield. They have especially exerted a wholesome 
moral and religious influence, not only where they first settled, 
but wherever they have been dispersed over the country. A trav- 
eler, visiting Texas just after the Revolution, entered Texana 
one Sunday morning. He says: ‘There was preaching here by a 
Methodist clergyman [probably Mr. Kenney ] which drew to- 
gether the whole neighborhood and made the little village appear 
quite religious-like. These Methodists are pioneers in the moral 
wilderness of this world’.” 

This mention of John Wesley Kenney, who was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1799, and who, after serving circuits In Ohio 
and Kentucky, came to Texas in 1833 and, within a year was 
settled on his own head-right grant in Austin County, brings us 
to the first real pastor that Methodists in our section had. 
Although he had located and ceased to be an itinerant minister, 
he was, nevertheless, active in organizing churches and preaching 
extensively. He exercised a ministry that had, prior to the Revo- 
lution, touched what are now Colorado, Fayette, Bastrop, and 
Gonzales Counties. 

And, in the thirty years that he continued to preach, until 
his death in 1865, he contributed as much, perhaps, to the found- 
ing and up-building of Methodism in our section as any man 
in the regular itinerant ministry. There was scarcely a neigh- 
borhood between the Trinity River on the east and the San 
Antonio River on the west which he did not visit, often spend- 
ing weeks together away from home. He was a strong expounder 
of Methodist doctrine and is representative of that great host of 
local preachers who, in the long years, have made such tremen- 
dous contribution to the extension of Methodism in this section. 

At the session of the Mississippi Conference, held in Clinton, 
Mississippi, in November, 1834, Henry Stephenson was read out 
to “The Texas Mission.” For the first time in the annals of 
Methodism the name of Texas appeared in a’ Methodist Annual 
Conference appointment list. The Mission was attached to the 
Louisiana District. Stephenson, who, as we have previously seen, 
had already been at work in this section as early as 1824, now 
moved from Louisiana to Texas and settled near the Sabine 
River in the extreme eastern portion of what is now our state. 
But so far as we know he did not extend his field of labors, after 
this appointment, as far westward as our Conference. 

This, we must remember, was almost two years before Texas 
Independence was won. The Mexican laws against the Protestant 
religion were in full force and Col. Stephen F. Austin had never 
withdrawn his disapproval of Protestant services. Austin had 
said: “One Methodist preacher will do more mischief in my 
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colony than a dozen horse thieves.” By this, of course, the 
colonel meant “‘political mischief.” 

Yet on another occasion Austin gave evidence that he had 
little personal respect for the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
Mexico and that, in deferring to that religion and forbidding the 
public exercise of the Protestant faith he was only working to 
keep peace. He expressed the hope of ultimately securing com- 
plete religious freedom in Texas and said he felt that the Meth- 
odists were hindering his efforts to secure such an extension of 
religious freedom. 

In a private letter, Austin stated: “The Methodists have 
raised the cry against me, this is what I wished: for if they are 
kept out, or will remain quiet, if here, for a short time, we shall 
succeed in getting a free toleration of all religions. ... I am of 
the opinion that no evils will arise from family or neighborhood 
worship or from the delivery of moral lectures providing it is 
not done in a way to make a noise about public preaching so as 
not to start excited Methodist preachers. For I do say that in 
some instances they are too fanatic, too violent and too noisy. 
... The subject of preaching must be managed with prudence 
for I do assure you that it will not do to have the Methodist 
excitement raised in this country.” 

But not only were the Methodist preachers becoming noisy 
about the matter of their Protestant faith but the Methodist 
members were also becoming much concerned. As we have seen, 
John Wesley Kenney had been making a regular circuit among 

the Methodist people and serving as a pastor. And, by 1835, a 
_ Quarterly Conference had been organized and an urgent appeal 
was sent to the missionary secretary of the Methodist Church 
and others in the United States, asking for reenforcements. 


Wm. B. Travis Martin Ruter, D.D. 


Among those sending such requests was Col. William B. 
Travis, who not only wrote to the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Church, but also sent a letter to the “New York 
Christian Advocate and Journal.” The letter was written on 
August 17, 1885, from San Felipe de Austin. He asked that his 
name be placed on the list of subscribers and also spoke of the 
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need for stated preaching of the Gospel “‘to dispense the tidings 
of salvation to upwards of 60,000 destitute souls.” He went on 
to say: “About five educated and talented young preachers would 
find employment in Texas, and no doubt would produce much 
good in this benighted land. In sending your heralds to the four 
corners of the earth remember Texas.” 

Travis was, within some six months, to perish with his entire 
outpost guard of about 185 men. Stationed at San Antonio, he 
and his men were overwhelmed in their last retreat in the 
Alamo and brutally slaughtered by Santa Anna and his hosts 
from Mexico. 

But before the immortal cry ““Remember the Alamo” had 
become the victory slogan of patriotic Texans, Travis himself 
had lifted for all Methodists another Macedonian call, as he had 
written asking the Methodists of the United States to “Remem- 
ber Texas.” 

Texans won their independence at the famous battle of San 
Jacinto on April 21, 1836. The General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church met in Cincinnati, Ohio, in May, 1836. The 
news of Texas independence was received with great rejoicing by 
the representatives of the church, since it meant the providential 
opening of a wide door of opportunity for the Gospel. The secre- 
tary of that Conference, Dr. Martin Ruter, president of the 
Allegheny College in Meadville, Pennsylvania, offered himself 
immediately as a missionary to Texas, and it was determined 
that, as soon as possible, he and others would be sent. 

In April, 1837, Bishop Elijah Hedding, who was in charge of 
all the foreign missionary work of The Methodist Church, ap- 
pointed Dr. Ruter as ‘Superintendent of the Texas Mission’’ 
and as “‘missionaries to Texas,’ Robert Alexander, of the Mis- 
sissippi Conference, and Littleton Fowler, of the Tennessee Con- 
ference. These three missionaries made their arrangements and 
left for Texas as soon as possible. Dr. Ruter was the last of the 
three to arrive, entering Texas in November of that year. 

Ruter’s ministry in Texas was to be brief indeed. No definite 
fields had been assigned to any one of the three. But they soon 
worked out an itinerary which carried them into all the settled 
sections. Ruter made one or two trips up the Colorado, as we 
have seen, preaching at the points between Washington-on-the- 
Brazos and Bastrop but on May 16, 1838, less than six months 
after his arrival in Texas, Dr. Ruter died. 

Although brief, his ministry was of great import for the 
future of Methodism in Texas. Ruter was no ordinary man. 
Born in Massachusetts in 1785 and reared in Vermont, he conse- 
crated himself in his fifteenth year to the ministry. At the very 
early age of 16 he was admitted on trial into the New York Con- 
ference, “the youngest man, save one, ever admitted to an Ameri- 
can Conference.” He served pastorates in Montreal, Boston, 
Portland, Maine, and Philadelphia. He was the president of 
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three different Methodist schools and was, for a time, Book 
Agent of the Western Division of the Book Concern at Cincin- 
nati. He was the first Methodist preacher ever to receive an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, this having come to him 
from Transylvania University, Lexington, Kentucky. He had 
been a delegate to the General Conferences of 1812, 1816, 1820, 
1828, 1832, and 1836, and received a large vote for the episcopacy 
in the Conference of 1836, before he had offered himself as a 
missionary to Texas. 

He was the author of more than a dozen volumes, dealing 
with theology, biblical interpretation, textbooks, history and 
language. He wrote a Hebrew grammar and a volume on ‘the 
conjugation of French verbs. This thorough preparation and 
single-mindedness of Ruter’s, in large measure accounted for the 
fact that, although less than six months were given him in the 
mission field of Texas, he succeeded in laying enduring founda- 
tions. 

He had said: ‘‘My labors in Texas will be directed to form- 
ing societies and circuits, establishing schools, and making 
arrangements for a college or university. Some of the people 
here are very rich, some are very poor, some religious, and some 
profligate. But preachers are needed and preaching beyond 
measure. I feel certain our mission will have like success. We 
have now 12 societies . . . I trust by the grace of God to lay the 
foundation for a glorious superstructure and that the Church 
of Christ will be here established in its purity, power, and glory.” 

A well-trained Methodist preacher, like Martin Ruter, would 
be expected to be interested in education. The quotation above 
Indicates that he was and as a direct result of his planning 
Methodism’s long career in educational work in the state of 
Texas began with the establishment of Rutersville College at 
Rutersville in the bounds of what is now the Southwest Texas 
Conference. This was in 1840, only 2 years after his death. 
That interest has continued unflagged to this very day and no 
Christian denomination has done more for education in our state 
than Methodism. 

As we saw earlier, the work in Texas was attached to the 
Mississippi Conference, which had made the first appointment 
of a Methodist preacher to the then Mexican province in 1834. 
After the Board of Missions began to send out “missionaries,” 
the selection and assignment of these workers was left to the 
Mississippi Conference. That Conference, in 1838 at its session 
at Grenada, listed a “Texas Mission District,” with Littleton 
Fowler as the presiding elder. There were five charges. None 
of these was in the bounds of what is now the Southwest Texas 
Conference, although it is likely that the preachers appointed 
to Washington and to Brazoria had circuits that extended into 
the bounds of our Conference. 

The Mississippi Conference, in 1839, received a report from 
Littleton Fowler, the superintendent of Texas, revealing that 
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there were 6 appointments, with 750 white members and 43 
colored. Of these, however, only Rutersville, with 50 members, 
4 local preachers, and one Sabbath school, was in the present 
bounds of our Conference. At that session the work in Texas 
was divided into two districts, the East Texas and the Ruters- 
ville. Robert Alexander was made presiding elder of the Ruters- 
ville District and Rutersville, Austin, and Victoria were listed 
as appointments. Victoria was, however, left to be supplied. 
John Haynie was sent to Austin, the new capital of the 
Republic. The nearest settlement and Methodist preaching place 
was at Bastrop, 35 miles down the river from Austin. North and 
west of Austin was nothing but wild Indian country. San An- 
tonio was 80 miles to the south and nothing between the two 


towns. The public sale of lots in the new capital had taken place - 


in August and in November Congress and the public officials 
had begun the transaction of the nation’s business in this fron- 
tier post. Then in December, John Haynie came to represent The 
Methodist Church in the new capital. His circuit included what 
are now Travis and Bastrop Counties. 

John Haynie had been born in Virginia in 1786 of Episco- 
palian parents, and was licensed to preach in 1811. He was to 
continue a long and fruitful ministry in this section, dying in 
1860. John C. Caldwell, who lived on the upper Colorado, near 
the present site of Garfield, Travis County, had married his 
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daughter and their descendants have continued faithful workers 
in the Methodist church until this day. There are also many 
descendants bearing his name who are faithful workers in our 
present day Methodism. 

In the beginning of his work in the city of Austin, Haynie 
preached in the old capital on the corner of Colorado and Eighth 
Streets, and organized a class. At the end of the year he reported 
as follows: “I gathered up the scattered members in town and 
country, having formed a few societies in a two weeks circuit. 
I placed the Sabbath preaching in Austin and Bastrop and filled 
up the intermediate ground in the week. The Indians were quite 
troublesome this year on my circuit. They were frequently before 
me and behind, within a few hours, killing the people and steal- 
ing horses. I frequently saw their tracks in my path. I was 
often pressed to carry arms, but I trusted in the Lord. In the 
spring when I was from home the Indians went down and stole 
all my work horses, and left us with only the horse I rode. As 
there were no ferries on the Colorado river above Bastrop, I 
was compelled to swim the river to meet my appointments. 
Corn was $3 a bushel, and with the exception of three places on 
my circuit I do not think my horse was put up and fed during 
the whole year. The way I managed was this: when I drew near 
my stopping place or place to preach I tied him to grass (graze), 
as I always carried a lariat for that purpose, and thus night and 
day attended to him myself.”’ 

In spite of the difficulties encountered, he reported at the 
end of one year three organized classes, with 67 white and 5 
colored members besides other appointments where no societies 
had been formed. The report which he made was: Austin, 14: 
members with David Thomas as the class leader; Bastrop, 32 
white and 4 colored and C. Anderson as the leader; and Moore’s 
Fort, 21 whites and 1 colored with William Thorp, leader. 

The General Conference of The Methodist Church, which met 
in Baltimore in May, 1840, gave recognition to the good work 
being done in Texas by setting up the Texas Conference ‘“‘to 
include the Republic of Texas except that portion now embraced 
in the Arkansas Conference.” Bishop Beverly Waugh was 
assigned to visit the Republic and organize the new Conference. 
This he did in December, 1840. He landed in Galveston and 
went from there to Bastrop and Austin, prior to meeting the 
preachers on Christmas Day, 1840, at Rutersville, about 5 miles 
from the present town of La Grange. It is of interest to us to 
note that not only was the territory of our present Southwest 
Texas Conference a chief center of early Methodist preaching 
but that the first Annual Conference ever held on the soil of 
Texas also met within the bounds of what is now our Conference. 

Speaking of the Conference session, Bishop Waugh says: 
“The Conference, which convened the next day on December 
25, was the first time a Conference of Methodist preachers ever 
assembled in Texas. Our number was indeed small, consisting 
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of nine members. There were six probationers, 5 only of whom 
were continued. We organized in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, undaunted at the fewness of our number, remembering 
as we could but do, the first Conference of our venerable founder, 
about 100 years ago when the immortal Wesley and 9 others con- 
vened to converse of the deep things of God and also the first 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
convened on Christmas Day 56 years ago at which time the 
Church received her present organization. With these recollec- 
tions and especially in reliance on the faithfulness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to fulfill His promise to be with His ministers 
‘always, even to the end of the world’ we set up our Ebenezer 
on the soil of the Republic of Texas. Small and feeble as was 
this beginning when, after the lapse of half a century, some 
pious minister or Christian shall trace the operations of Method- 
ism from this commencement how will his enraptured soul 
exclaim: ‘Behold what God hath wrought.’ Our Conference con- 
tinued in session 4 days, with much love and harmony. During 
the session there were several sinners converted to God. We 
received on trial 4 preachers and re-admitted one into our travel- 
ing connection. The number of members reported from the sev- 
eral circuits was 1,858 and 25 local preachers. 

“The hour for the adjournment of Conference having ar- 
rived, the appointments of the 18 preachers were announced 
and the Conference closed full of good feeling.” 

Two items of unusual interest featured this first session of 
an Annual Conference in Texas. One was the meeting of ‘‘The 
Texas Missionary Society.” This had been organized at the 
Kenney Camp Ground in what is now Austin County and just 
over the present boundary of what is now the Texas Conference, 
in 1835. This Missionary Society became the forerunner of our 
present Conference Mission Boards. Texas was then a foreign 
mission field; the preachers in Texas were missionaries. Never- 
theless, Texas Methodists were already consecrating themselves 
to the missionary task of the Church. Our missionary interest 
today is a heritage from our fathers. 

A second interesting feature was the preparation and trans- 
missal of an address to the president of the Republic of Texas 
at Austin, expressing the great interest of the Methodist people 
in having a righteous government. The lively enthusiasm of 
Methodist people for good government has continued from that 
day until this. 

With our Methodist forces organized into an Annual Con- 
ference, the push outward to reach the remotest settlements was 
to be intensified through the next 18 years and lead to the organ- 
ization of the Rio Grande Mission Conference in 1858. The 
Successive sessions of the Annual Conference indicate this out- 
spread by the listing of new appointments from year to year. 
In 1841 churches seem to have been organized in Victoria, Gon- 
zales, Port Lavaca, and Seguin, under the ministry of Joseph 
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P. Sneed. ) 

In 1842 Littleton Fowler went North seeking to secure more 
volunteers to come and assist in the ministry in Texas. At the 
session of the Ohio Conference he obtained, among others, 
Homer S. Thrall and John Wesley DeVilbiss, whose names be- 
came household words among the Methodists of our section. 
Thrall was a native of Vermont and DeVilbiss of Maryland. 


he 


John W. De Vilbiss Homer S. Thrall 


DeVilbiss’ first appointment, in 1842, was to the Egypt Cir- 
cult, which included all the settlements in what are now Colo- 
rado, Lavaca, Jackson, Wharton, and Matagorda Counties. There 
were 16 appointments and it took 400 miles of travel to go 
around the circuit. 

At the General Conference of 1844, the famous Conference 
at which the controversy leading to the division of Methodism 
reached its climax, the work in Texas was divided into two 
Conferences, the East Texas and the Texas. The Texas Confer- 
ence, which met in 1845, had one district—the Rutersville—in 
the bounds of what is now the Southwest Texas Conference. 
Appointments listed included Rutersville, Bastrop, Columbus, 
Egypt, Victoria, and Gonzales. 

John Wesley DeVilbiss had been assigned, at that Confer- 
ence, to Gonzales, which included all the work on the upper 
reaches of the Guadalupe and westward. Just having married 
Miss Talitha Ann Menefee, DeVilbiss decided to locate at Seguin 
as the headquarters of his new circuit and, with his own hands, 
built a log cabin for a parsonage. Working out of Seguin, he 
visited San Antonio, having already preached the first Protestant 
sermon in that city in April, 1844, while pastor at Victoria. In 
June, 1846, he organized the first Methodist Church in San An- 
tonio. This church is now our Travis Park congregation. 

By 1846 the work in what is now the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference had developed until there was three “stations” among 
the appointments—Austin, H. S. Thrall, pastor; San Antonio, 
J. W. DeVilbiss, pastor ; and Corpus Christi, John Haynie, pastor. 

Corpus Christi was, perhaps, a ‘“‘station” unlike any other in 
the nation. The population was largely soldiers and camp fol- 
lowers, stationed there because of the annexation of Texas to 
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the American Union. Describing conditions in Corpus Christi, 
Haynie said: “There must be somewhere between 5 and 7 thou- 
sand souls; and as to character, of every hue; the object of the 
citizens would seem to be to make money, and they seem to be 
of almost all nations; some in houses, and some in cloth camps 
or cloth houses; there are said to be some 50 groceries [saloons], 
2 theatres, and I am told, some 500 gamblers here. ... The Union 
Theatre was obtained for me to preach in and on the Sabbath, 
February 8, 1846, I preached my first sermon to a very attrac- 
tive and well behaved congregation. After preaching I explained 
the object of my mission and that, if a house could be obtained, 
I should like to preach twice on Sabbath and on Thursday night; 
when Major Brion, the manager of the Theatre politely stepped 
be obtained. ... I have obtained board at $4 a week so that all 
my expenses put together will be some $5 a week. I have, at least, 
the honor of raising the standard of the cross at this outpost 
of our Zion.” 

It was in this fifth decade of the 19th century that large 
numbers of German immigrants began to come to the new Re- 
public of Texas, many of them seeking to escape an autocratic 
and militaristic government which was subjecting its people to 
universal military training. 

In 1845 Henry P. Young—originally Jung—an early German 
convert and a preacher in the Mississippi Conference, was ap- 
pointed as minister to the Germans in Texas. He preached his 
first sermon to a large number of Germans on the beach of 
Galveston Bay in January, 1846, and in April a church was 
organized and a building erected. Out of this beginning grew a 
very extensive work among German immigrants. 

In Fredericksburg, Edward Schneider first preached in 1849 

and was followed by C. A. Grote, under whom, in 1855, a large 
stone church was built which is still in use by our First Method- 
ist Church there. The structure was remodelled in 1924 and an 
educational building was added in 1948. 
_ The work began in New Braunfels in 1851 under the preach- 
ing of H. P. Young and a church was built in 1857. Bastrop, 
Grassyville, Paige, Castell, Art, Hilda, New Fountain, Industry, 
Rieden Memorial and Hackberry Street in San Antonio, Schulen- 
berg, Monthalia, Edison Street in Fredericksburg, and Freyburg 
were among the many other communities in which the Methodist 
Church brought its gospel to the German-speaking people. In 
1874 “The German Mission Conference of Texas and Louisiana” 
was organized. Later the name was changed to the German Mis- 
sion Conference, and, during World War I, to the Southwest Con- 
ference. In 1918 the charges of this Conference were absorbed 
into the West Texas and Texas Conferences. 

The influence of German descended Methodists in the South- 
west Texas Conference has been out of all proportion to their 
numbers. Some of our strongest and most capable ministerial 
leaders have come from the German congregations. Consecrated, 
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influential laymen now working in every part of the Conference 
were trained in the German-speaking churches. A recent survey 
revealed that in one out of every five parsonages in the South- 
west Texas Conference either the pastor or the pastor’s wife 
was from our German-descended Methodist group. The sturdy 
virtues belonging to that nationalistic strain, refined and conse- 
crated through a Methodist Gospel, have produced, and continue 
to produce, splendid churchmen. 

The story of the work among our German people would not 
be complete without mention of the work done in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In January, 1867, the Texas Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in Houston. 
Rapidly the work spread and by 1922, when the Golden Jubilee 
was celebrated at the Annual Conference held in Seguin, there 
were 39 preachers and 4,206 members of the churches in the 
Conference. In December, 1926, the three Annual Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church working in Texas and Louisiana 
—the Gulf Conference, with work among the English-speaking 
people; the Southern Swedish Conference, working among the 
Swedish-speaking people; and the Southern German Conference 
—were merged to form the Southern Conference. In turn, the 
Southern Conference was merged with the Annual Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1939, the churches 
and ministers in this section coming into the Southwest Texas 
Conference. 

The Methodist Protestant Church, another group which 
labored from the very beginning of Methodism in Texas, had ‘its 
beginning as a separate denomination in 1830 when a group of 
Methodist ministers and laymen, wishing to see a larger lay 
participation in the program of the church, withdrew from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. At an early date this group came 
into Texas and continued to work until the time of unification. 
The Methodist Protestant Church, however, was never strong 
in the region of the Southwest Texas Conference and, at the 
time of unification there were only 2 active ministers and 3 or 4 
congregations—all of them small—that came into the Southwest 
Texas Conference. One of these, Bethel—now Angelo Heights— 
in San Angelo, gives promise of becoming one of the strong 
churches in our Conference. 

In 1850 the work was pushed into the Rio Grande Valley, 
when N. A. Cravens was sent to Brownsville as Methodism’s 
first pastor upon the vast Rio Grande border. He succeeded in 
organizing a church and erecting a building. This was the be- 
ginning of the strong Methodism which today characterizes the 
life of that section. It is true that for many years, due to small 
Anglo population, the work of our church languished in that 
region. But when the Valley began its phenomenal development 
in 1906, our church was able to build the present great Meth- 
odism of that territory on the foundation laid a century ago. 

By the middle of the sixth decade of the 19th century, 
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Methodism in our section was showing not only an interest In 
expanding its work to the ever-widening borders of the new 
country, but also was taking a characteristic Methodist interest 
in the life of the people. In an issue of the “Wesleyan Banner 
in 1853, a very remarkable expression of temperance sentiment 
is recorded: “We in the Colorado Valley are driving right ahead. 
In the Corporation of Bastrop an election was ordered by the 
Mayor to test public sentiment in regard to liquor traffic within 
the bounds of the Corporation. When the votes were counted out 
it stood one hundred and seventy-three against licensing dog- 
geries in the town to three in favor of it. In Webberville the 
citizens met, and appointed delegates to the state convention, and 
I believe we will be able to get a Maine liquor law passed by the 
forward and offered the use of the Theatre when not otherwise 
occupied, which I as politely accepted as no other house could 
next legislature.’”’ Such interest in social action has continued 
to characterize the Methodism of our region. 

In 1854, according to the reports made to the Annual Con- 
ference, there were 24 charges with 2,250 white members and 
478 colored members, in the bounds of what is now our South- 
west Texas Conference. There were three districts—Rutersville, 
Victoria, and Austin—operating in that territory. 

By 1855, work had been enterprised, under the leadership 
of Wesley Smith, in the San Saba country, and by Sam W. More- 
land, a local preacher, in Burnet County. In 1855, Cibolo, Medina, 
and Blanco appear in the appointments. And in 1856, Kerrville 
and “Uvalde and Live Oaks” are added. Uvalde was, of course, 
almost 150 miles from Live Oak County, indicating something 
of the tremendous sweep of a circuit rider’s range in that day. 

Thus, from the tiny beginnings made by Henry Stephenson 
in 1824, when he visited Methodist families in Colorado, Gon- 
zales, and Fayette counties, Methodism had spread with the 
expansion of the country, until now the work was established 
from San Saba to Brownsville and from Uvalde to Victoria. 

In fact, so rapid had been the development in the area now 
covered by our Annual Conference that the General Conference, 
meeting at Nashville, adopted a resolution on Monday morning, 
May 10, 1858, authorizing the establishment of the Rio Grande 
Mission Conference with boundaries as follows: “All that part 
of the State of Texas lying west and southwest of a line begin- 


ning at the mouth of the Guadalupe River :—then up said river ~ 


to where it is crossed by the road from San Antonio to Fred- 
ericksburg ;—thence on said road to Fort Mason ;—thence due 
north to the Colorado River;—then up said river to the big 
spring ;—then due north to the state line.” | 
As can be easily seen, all that portion of our Conference now 
contained in the Austin District, in the upper end of the Corpus 
Christi District, and in the north end of the Kerrville District 
was left out of the Rio Grande Conference. But the Rio Grande 
Conference then comprehended all the vast stretches west of the 
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Pecos River to El] Paso itself. From time to time general confer- 
ences made shifts in boundaries until in 1902 the Austin District 
was transferred from the Texas Conference to the West Texas 
Conference to complete the approximate geographical boundaries 
of our present Southwest Texas Conference. 

At the session of the Texas Conference in Austin, November 
24-30, 1858, the first appointments for the Rio Grande Mission 
Conference were announced. There were listed six districts as 
follows: La Grange, Austin, Victoria, Brownsville, New Braun- 
fels German, and Goliad. There were 47 appointments and 4,011 
white church members and 919 colored members. 

At this Conference, where the Rio Grande Mission Confer- 
ence was set off, two members who were to labor long and 
valiantly in the Methodism of this section, were received. One 
of these was Eli Y. Seale, who was admitted on trial, and other 
was H. G. Horton, who had been admitted on trial in the Georgia 
Conference and transferred to this Conference. Seale was ap- 
pointed to Cibolo and Horton to the Uvalde Mission. 

On November 9, 1859, twelve ministers—Jesse Boring, 
Robert H. Blevin, James W. Cooley, Ivey H. Cox, John W. DeVil- 
biss, Gustavus Elley, Robert W. Pierce, Robert P. Thompson, 
August Engel, David W. Fly, Preston W. Hobbs, and Frederick 
Vordenbimen—met in the Paine Female Institute (a Methodist 
school) in Goliad for the first session of the new Conference. 
Bishop Pierce, returning eastward from California, was delayed 
by sickness, weather, and roads and did not reach Goliad until 
the closing session of the Conference. Dr. Jesse Boring was 
chosen president and John W. DeVilbiss was elected secretary. 

The reports from the charges showed 1,257 white members 
and 138 colored members. There were 25 charges and 23 Sunday 
Schools. Sunday School enrollment was 740 and $153.60 had 
been contributed by the Sunday Schools. The sum of $702.17 had 
been raised for missions. Reports revealed that the pastors had 
suffered a deficit of $1,445.32 in their salaries, which were fixed 
by the Discipline at that time as $150 for a single man, $300 for 
married men, and $25 for preachers’ children under 7 years and 
$40 for children between 7 and 16. Toward meeting these 
deficits, $160.80 had been collected and was directed as follows: 
Eli Y. Seale, $25.80; O. B. Adams, $15.00; John S. Gillett, 
$10.00; William R. D. Stockton, $15.00; H. G. Horton, oo.40% 
J. A. Shaper, $20.00; G. Elley, $20.00; A. Tampke, $10.00; and 
for trunk and stationery, $31.60. 

Nearly 100 years have passed from that day until this and 
our Southwest Texas Conference will observe its 100th anniver- 
sary as an organized unit in Methodism in 1958. We shall not 
undertake, in the brief compass of this chapter, to review what 
has taken place in the almost one century from the establishment 
of the Rio Grande Mission Conference until the present. The 
history has been large and full. It has been a record of continued 
expansion of Methodism in our section, as we entered succes- 
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sively such strategic locations as Mason, Brady, Laredo, Del 
Rio, San Angelo, and every other growing and developing com- 
munity in between these outposts. 

It has been the historic story of the valiant labors of such 
ministers of the Gospel as Dr. Jesse Boring, John Wesley De- 
Vilbiss, Homer S. Thrall, O. A. Fisher, Ivy H. Cox, Jasper K. 
Harper, Gustavus Elley, John 8. Gillett, Ferdinand Mumme, 
August Tampke, A. J. Potter, H. A. Graves, H. G. Horton, Hen- 
derson S. Laferty, W. J. Joyce, T. G. Woolls, D. W. Fly, Hye 
Sutherland, E. Y. Seale, J. T. Gillett, Buckner Harris, Thomas 
Myers, Jesse Hord, Alejo Hernandez, M. A. Black, Felipe N. 
Cordova, Jose Casanova, Doroteo Garcia, A. G. Nolan, W. T. 
Thornberry, W. H. H. Biggs, Sterling Fisher, Arthur E. Rector, 
and countless others. 

Just as worthy of record and just as valiant and glorious in 
Methodism’s service have been the multitudes of devoted Method- 
ist laymen whose lives have been wrought into the fabric of the 
Church in this region. Included in those far-seeing pioneer lay- 
men were such men as David Ayers, John Rabb, Nathaniel Moore, 
John §. Caldwell, George W. Harper, Thomas M. Kerr, J. R. 
Henry, R. Q. Mills, Alonzo Rees, M. N. Shive, William Headen, 
John Menefee, J. R. Francis, P. D. Saner, G. F. Simons, G. 
Onderdonk, V. M. West, J. E. Pritchett, B. D. Orgain, Governors 
Joseph Sayers and John Ireland, and W. 8S. Hotchkiss. Space for- 
bids the mention of many others or the record of the devoted 
service rendered by lay men and lay women across the years 
in laying the foundations and erecting the structure of Method- 
ism in our section. But the names and lives of these and many 
others—ministers and laymen alike—are emblazoned in the his- 
tory of Southwest Texas Methodism, engraved in shrines of lov- 
ing memory in the hearts of those who are their spiritual heirs, 
and written in splendor in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

From these beginnings, through the labors of those who 
have gone before, in the 125 history-packed years since 1824, 
the Methodism of our section has been builded. In that century 
and a quarter, converts have been won, congregations have been 
gathered, churches have been organized, institutions have been 
founded, programs have been continuously enlarged, traditions 
have been established, and Methodism has vibrated with redemp- 
tive life to this entire region. 

Little did Henry Stephenson, that pioneer herald of the 
Gospel, when he crossed the Colorado and preached to Austin’s 
colonists in the bounds of what is now the Southwest Texas 
Conference, dream of the vastness of the work he had begun. 
More than 400 churches (including Negro and Latin American), 
more than 400 Methodist preachers, more than 100,000 Method- 
ist members, property valued at more than 20 million dollars, 
and an organization that increasingly spreads the proclamation 
of the Gospel unto the uttermost ends of the earth—all of these 
began on that summer day in 1824 when Stephenson preached 
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the first Methodist and the first Protestant sermon ever delivered 
on the soil of Southwest Texas. 

As little do we Methodists of our section today realize the 
vastness of that which lies ahead. History is never complete; the 
chronicle is never finished. Episodes and chapters are recited, 
but with their completion they give birth to new cycles of service. 

We today write history. Just as today is what yesterday made 
it, so tomorrow will be what today makes it. We are the heirs of 
those who have gone before and have received from them and 
from the God whom they served a trust to continue the work of 
God’s Kingdom in our day and to make ready for the new day 
yet to be born. 


Paine Female Institute, Goliad, where Rio Grande Conference was Organized 


II: Annual Conference Organization 


The constitution of The Methodist Church says, “The Annual 
Conference is the basic body in the church.” This statement indi- 
cates the importance which the Annual Conference has always 
occupied in the Methodist system. me 

This original conference unit of Methodism, instituted by 
John Wesley in 1744 when he brought together a group of min- 
isters and lay preachers to discuss the work they were doing, 
has increased in importance across the years. At first in America 
there was only one yearly conference—as it was then called— 
but as the work of Methodism expanded new conferences were 
set up so that preachers would not have to travel so far to come 
together in annual meeting. Nes 

Originally, an Annual: Conference was composed only of 
preachers. But in 1866 the Southern Methodist Church led the 
way by including laymen:in the membership. At first there were 
4 laymen from each district, elected by the district. conferences, 
then the number was increased to 8, with additional lay. members 
allowed for additional church membership. Se colean 

When the 3 Methodist churches united in 1939, provisions 
then existing in the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Method- 
ist Protestant Church, by which each pastoral charge had a lay 
delegate to the Annual Conference, were made a part of the con- 
stitution. So now membership in an Annual Conference is com- 
posed of all the traveling preachers in full connection and:a lay 
member—at least 21 years of age and for 4 years preceding his 
or her election a member of The Methodist Church—elected by 
each Quarterly Conference. Through this provision your charge 
is represented both by your pastor and by a duly-elected lay 
representative in the sessions of the Annual Conference. 

In our American Methodism there are 106 annual confer- 
ences, of which our Southwest Texas Conference is one of the 
largest in geographical area and average in the size of its church 
membership. These annual conferences are grouped into Episco- 
pal Areas. Over an Episcopal Area a resident bishop is appointed 
by the Jurisdictional Conference to lead in the work of that. 
Area for a quadrennium. 

The Southwest Texas Conference is in the Houston Area, 
over which Bishop A. Frank Smith has presided for the past 
14 years. The Texas Conference and the Rio Grande Conference 
—the Conference having charge of our Latin American work 
in the Southwest—are the other Conferences in the Houston 
area. 

The Annual Conference has large responsibilities. It elects the 
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lay and ministerial delegates to the General Conference—the 
supreme law-making body of Methodism, where all laws and 
regulations must originate—receives ministers into the travel- 
ing connection, passes on the character and status of all travel- 
ing preachers, set up prescribed and optional boards to work out 
programs for the connectional work of Methodism within its 
borders, sets the number of districts, and hears the announce- 
ment by the bishop of the appointments of pastors each year. 
According to the Discipline of The Methodist Church there are 
some 140 different items of business that an Annual Conference 
must inquire into at each session. This, as you readily see, gives 
a full program of work for an Annual Conference. 

As we saw, the Southwest Texas Conference was originally 
organized as the Rio Grande Mission Conference by authoriza- 
tion of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in 1858. The name was then changed to the West 
Texas Conference in 1866. At various times the boundaries were 
shifted until in 1902 they came to be about what they are now 
and in 1939 at the time of the union of the Methodisms, the 
name of the Conference was made the Southwest Texas. 

The economy of the Methodist Church provides that the 
Annual Conferences shall be divided into districts. Since the 
union of Methodism each Annual Conference has had the right 
to say how many districts should be set up in its borders. Prior 
to that time the bishop decided how many districts there 
should be. 

The number of districts in the Southwest Texas Conference 
has varied from time to time, having been at one time as high 
as 10. At present there are 6 districts with district headquarters 
located at Austin, Corpus Christi, Kerrville, McAllen, San An- 
gelo, and San Antonio. 

The territory of these districts varies in size with the bishop 
fixing the boundaries of the districts. The number of pastoral 
charges and local churches also varies from district to district. 
The variation in size and in the number of charges in the 
districts is made necessary by differences in the density of popu- 
lation. Other factors which are taken into consideration in the 
formation of the districts are topographical features, highways, 
community of interests, and homogeneity of the people. The 
appended table indicates the size, the number of pastoral charges, 
the number of local congregation, the area, and the population 
of each of the districts in our Conference in 1950. 

Over each district the bishop appoints a district superintend- 
ent, who is Methodism’s leader for that region. A preacher may 
be appointed a district superintendent for as many as 6 succes- 
sive years, and not more than 6 years in any 9. The law of the 
church has made this provision in order to provide rotation in 
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the office and to insure that men coming into district leadership 
shall have kept in touch with other currents of life in the church. 
The district superintendent is responsible for the administration 
of the connectional program of Methodism in his district, the 
organization of new Methodist churches, the combination of local 
churches into suitable pastoral charges, the supervision and 
direction of the pastors and their work, the appointment of the 
pastors to their charges, the licensing, through his district con- 
ference or district licensing committee, of suitable candidates 
for the ministry, and, perhaps most important of all, to be a 
pastor to the preachers of his district and to their families. 

Acting, as he does, as the liaison person between the con- 
nectional church and the local church, a district superintendent 
occupies a most strategic position in Methodist organization. 
His responsibility for the successful administration of the 
denominational program, his obligation to the local churches to 
see that they are supplied with suitable pastors, his office as 
shepherd of the souls of his pastors and their families, combine 
to give him a task that requires ability, time and consecration. 

The districts in our Conference, following Methodist usage, 
are divided into sub-districts so that representatives of pastoral 
charges near one another can meet to plan and discuss the work 
which they are doing. Thus Methodist Youth Fellowship groups, 
young adults, the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, the lay- 
men and other interested groups have opportunity to meet on a 
quarterly basis for sharing in planning and experiences. There 
ate 22 of these sub-district units in the six districts of Southwest 

exas. 

In the Southwest Texas Coference two district-wide meetings 
are held each year under the direction of the district superin- 
tendent. One is the District Planning Conference, which meets 
the first of the Conference year to set up the district program. 
To this meeting come the key workers of each church in the 
district and the district superintendent has opportunity to work 
out with these interested workers the major emphases of the 
church program for the year. 

The district superintendent has a district staff composed of 
the following district officers: lay leader, president of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, secretary of Promotion, 


president of the Wesleyan Service Guild, missionary secretary, . 


ministerial commissioner of Hospitals and Homes, lay commis- 
sioner of Hospitals and Homes, secretary of Evangelism, 
director of Town and Country Work, secretary of Christian 
Vocations, director Wesley Foundation, director of General 
Church School Work, director of Adult Work, director of Youth 
Work, director of Children’s Work, president of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, and director of the Methodist College Day. 
This group meets with him prior to the District Planning Con- 
ference to study needs and opportunities and prepare suggestions 
for an annual program to be submitted to the Planning Con- 
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ference. Usually quarterly meetings of this staff are held to 
correlate and promote the district program. | 

The second district-wide meeting is the District Conference, 
which is the official supervisional body in the district, and meets 
the middle of the conference year. The District Conference has 
supervision of the entire program of the district, including the 
oversight of local preachers. Made up of a large representation 
from all the pastoral charges of the district, this conference 
serves to unify the district, build morale, and furnish inspira- 
tion. A quotation from Thrall’s Methodism in Texas on the use- 
fulness of this particular agency is in keeping with conditions 
today: “These Conferences are working well, and materially 
strengthening all the interests of the Church. As to the beneficial 
results of District Conferences Bishop McTyeire, in an address 
to the San Antonio Mexican District Conference held in San 
Antonio in April, 1885, told them that he had presided over the 
first District Conference ever held in the Church, and that there 
were more members present at this Mexican Conference than 
were at the first American District Conference. He attributed 
the marvelous growth of Southern Methodism, whereby it had 
doubled its membership since July, 1866, when its first District 
Conference was held, in a large measure to the District Confer- 
ence. Here the itinerants, the local preachers, and the laity all 
met together in one body on an equal footing, creating harmony 
in feeling and cooperation in effort.” 

Continuing our examination of the organization of our 
church for its work, we discover that each district is composed 
of a number of pastoral charges. A pastoral charge is composed 
of one or more churches over which the Annual Conference has 
appointed a pastor. It is the essential administrative and work. 
ing unit in Methodism. In the beginning most of the charges in 
Methodism were circuits, composed of many churches. The origi- 
nal circuit riders often had from 30 to 40 different preaching 
places and made their rounds once a month, preaching every 
day in one of these local congregations. 

But with the increase in population and the consequent 
growth in the membership of our local churches, the charges 
have become smaller and smaller. And now in the Southwest 
Texas Conference the majority of our charges are composed of 
only one church. In 1950, 264 churches out of a total of 331 
churches in our Conference, had preaching every Sunday. Some 
pastoral charges, where the central church has preaching every 
Sunday, have additional appointments where the pastor preaches 
on Sunday afternoons or on week nights. 

A Methodist pastoral charge with only one church is usually 
spoken of as a station. Where there is more than one church, 
the charge is called a circuit. There was a time when some 
Methodist preachers and churches thought that a station had 
greater prestige than a circuit. The contrary is true. Every 
Methodist charge, in reality, ought to be a circuit, for with 
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unoccupied and needy situations all about us, pastors and 
churches should take on additional preaching points. In fact, it 
might well be the ambition of every station to become part of 
a circuit. 

Of the 233. pastoral charges in the Southwest Texas Confer- 
ence in 1950, 167 had only one church in the charge, 48 had 2 
churches, 16 had 3 churches, 6 had 4 churches, and 1 had 6 
churches. 

Thus we can see that 233 charges in the Southwest Texas 
Conference in that year were composed of 331 local churches. 
The local church, according to our Discipline, is “‘A society of 
persons who have professed their faith and have joined together 
in the fellowship of a Christian congregation in order to pray 
together, to receive the word of exhortation, and to watch over 
one another in love, that they may help each other to work out 
their salvation.” 

This statement indicates that the effectiveness of a local 
Methodist church is not primarily conditioned upon the size of 
its membership. The basic essentials for a real church are the 
people’s faith in God, their love for one another, and their dedica- 
tion to the proclamation of the Gospel throughout the world. 

The size of the local churches in the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference varies greatly. The largest church had, in 1950, a mem- 
bership of 5,225. The smallest church then had a membership 
of 3. The 114 smallest churches would have had to be combined 
to make a total membership as great as the largest church. 

There were in that year 6 churches with more than 2,000 
members, 10 with from 1,000 to 2,000, 32 with from 500 to 1,000, 
67 with from 250 to 500, 79 with from 100 to 250, 55 with from 
50 to 100, and 82 with fewer than 50. 

Situated as these churches are—in crowded city communities, 
in lonely canyons, in teeming industrial centers, in great wide- 
open ranch spaces, among the rich and influential, among the 
simple and humble, serving university communities, ministering 
to laboring men and women—any program of administrative 
assistance must be adaptable. As the Annual Conference seeks 
to serve these local churches, opportunities and challenges for 
every type of congregation must be provided. 

SUCH an adaptable program is not easy to discover, organize, 
and administer. Many annual conferences fail their local 
churches in this respect. And oftentimes, our great beloved — 
Church, as a denomination, fails adequately to assist all types 
of churches. But the purpose of Methodism in its connectional 
program 1s to help every local church. Without any boasting it 
may be said that the Southwest Texas Conference has been 
notable among the conferences of Methodism in seeking to offer 
a program to help meet the needs of all types of congregations. 

In seeking to set up this program our Annual Conference, 
under the provision of the Discipline, has instituted almost a 
score of boards, commissions and committees. The recitation of 
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the names of these boards and committees indicates something of 
the work which they do. They are as follows: 


1. THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL TRAINING AND 
QUALIFICATIONS has charge of receiving preachers on trial 
and into full connection in the Annual Conference and in guid- 
ing them through a 4-year course of study. It is composed of 
16 ministers, nominated by the bishop after consultation with 
the chairman of the previous quadrennium and confirmed by the 
Conference. 


2. THE COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE RELATIONS is 
composed of 9 preachers arranged in classes to serve 3 years 
each. This group makes an examination of the life and service 
of each preacher and recommends whether his character shall 
be passed or not. It also must recommend the retirement or sup- 
ernumerary relation for a preacher and the granting of sabbati- 
cal leaves to ministers. 


3. THE COMMITTEE ON ACCEPTED SUPPLY PASTORS 
is composed of 7 ministers and passes on the character, fitness, 
training, and effectiveness of local preachers who are to be used 
as supply pastors. 


4. THE COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION is composed 
of 5 preachers and is charged with the responsibility of investi- 
gating any charges or complaints which may be made against 
the character and effectiveness in service of any Methodist 
preacher and report if a trial is considered necessary. 


5. THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS is 
composed of 11 members and has responsibility for the recruit- 
ment and guidance of candidates for full-time service in the 
church and for seeking to establish the sense of vocation in all 
occupations. 


6. THE BOARD OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS is com- 
posed of 7 preachers and 7 laymen elected for 3 year terms and 
has responsibility in the Annual Conference for inaugurating, 
recommending, and administering the pension system for retired 
ministers and the widows and minor children of deceased 
ministers. 


7. THE BOARD OF MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTEN- 
SION is made up of 10 preachers and 17 laymen and is respon- 
sible for seeking out and entering into missionary opportunities 
over the Conference. 


8. THE BOARD OF HOSPITALS AND HOMES, com- 
posed of 5 laymen and 3 preachers, promotes the work of 
Methodist hospitals and homes supported by the annual confer- 
ence. | 
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Typical of Conference Boards is Board of Missions and Church Extension 


9. THE DEACONESS BOARD is composed of all the active 
deaconesses working within the Conference, the superintendents 
of districts in which there is deaconess work, two representa- 
tives of the Conference WSCS and one non-deaconess representa- 
tive from the local Board of Managers of each institution where 
deaconesses live or are employed. This board passes on the status 
and character of each deaconess annually and reports to the 
Annual Conference the work being done under her direction 
and provides the-presiding bishop a list of the appointments of 
deaconesses to be included in the printed Conference Journal. 


10. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION is made up of 13 laymen 
and 11 preachers and has supervision of the entire educational 
program of the Methodist Church, whether in local churches or 
in institutions supported by the Annual Conference. It recom- 
mends appropriations for these institutions, makes nominations 
for trustees of the institutions, and sets up programs to assist 
local churches in their educational work. 


1l. THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE is composed of 6 
preachers and 8 laymen and is charged with responsibility for 
temperance education and leadership in seeking the regulation 
and control of the evils of the organized liquor traffic. 


12. THE COMMISSION ON WORLD PEACE is made up of 
7 preachers and 7 laymen and is responsible for keeping informa- 


tion on international affairs before our people and for building 
and implementing the will to peace. 


13. THE BOARD OF LAY ACTIVITIES is made up of 
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the Annual Conference lay leader, the various district and asso- 
ciate district lay leaders, and the district superintendents, and 
supervises the program of lay activities in the Conference. 


14. THE BOARD OF EVANGELISM is made up of 7 preach- 
ers, 6 laymen, and the 6 district superintendents and is charged 
with responsibility to nominate ministers to be appointed as 
evangelists by the bishop and to formulate and promote Con- 
ference-wide evangelistic activities. 


15. THE TOWN AND COUNTRY COMMISSION is com- 
posed of the bishop, the district superintendents, the Conference 
missionary secretary, the president of the Conference Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, and a representative elected by 
each of the following Annual Conference agencies: Board of 
Missions and Church Extension, Board of Education, the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, Board of Lay Activities, 
the Board of Evangelism, the Conference Youth Fellowship, the 
Methodist Rural Fellowship, and one rural layman and one 
rural pastor from each district. This Commission advises the 
Conference agencies as to the best way in which they may 
assist rural churches, conducts surveys and research studies of 
rural conditions, seeks to develop a cooperative procedure 
between the church and social and governmental agencies, works 
to create a definite status for the town and country church and 
pastor, seeks to coordinate the work of the various boards and 
agencies for the rural church, and outlines a program of town 
and country work to be presented to the boards and agencies 
which participate in its membership. 


16. THE COMMISSION ON, WORLD SERVICE AND 
FINANCE is made up of 5 ministers and 6 laymen. All financial 
needs for the Annual Conference boards and agencies and for 
institutions supported by the Annual Conference are reviewed 
by this Commission. It then recommends to the Annual Cinfer- 
ence the items which shall enter into the budget of the Annual 
Conference Benevolences. It also recommends the amount for 
the salary and expenses of district superintendents. It provides. 
the method by which World Service and Annual Conference 
Benevolences and the support of district superintendents shall 
be divided among the various districts. On the nomination of 
this Commission, a Conference treasurer is elected quadret- 
nially. He handles all the connectional finances, receiving from 
the local churches and disbursing to the causes represented. Our 
Conference treasurer handles annually from five to six hundred 
thousand dollars. 


17. THE COMMISSION ON MINIMUM PASTORAL SUP- 
PORT has 6 preachers in its membership and carries out the 
provision of the Methodist Discipline by which every annual 
conference sets up a minimum salary schedule. This Commission 
recommends the minimum schedule and indicates to the Gen- 
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eral Commission on World Service and Finance the amount of 
money necessary to be apportioned to the churches to under- 
write this minimum salary schedule. 


18. THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS ENCAMPMENT ASSOCIATION is composed of 6 
preachers and 8 laymen. This Board supervises and administers 
the physical properties of the Mount Wesley Assembly Grounds 
at Kerrville. 


19. THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE, made up of 3 preachers and 6 laymen, receives any 
abandoned church property and administers such property in 
the manner the Annual Conference directs. It may also hold 
title to any property for the Annual Conference or for any 
unincorporated agency of the Annual Conference. 


In addition to the organization through annual conference 
boards and committees, Methodism provides a four-fold auxiliary 
program of help for local churches. This auxiliary organization 
is through the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, the Method- 
ist Youth Fellowship, the program of the Church Schools, and 
the laymen’s program. 

The Woman’s Society of Christian Service began with the 
unification of the Methodisms in 1939, taking the place of sev- 
eral different women’s organizations that had existed in the 
uniting churches. This society, with a membership of 1,750,000, 
forms the largest organization of women in the world. 

The work of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service is 
under the Woman’s Division ,of the General Board of Missions 
and Church Extension. This Division operates a home and 
foreign missionary program. More than 2,000 workers, laboring 
in 50 countries, are supported through annual gifts from the 
women of the church. These gifts exceed $5,740,000. 

In addition to enlisting, training, assigning, and supervising 
missionary personnel at home and abroad, the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service promotes mission and Bible study courses 
and maintains a vigorous program of social action. 

The Southwest Texas Conference has a strong organization 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service. There were in 1951, 
244 local auxiliaries, with a membership of 15,844. Gifts in 1950 
a aed $103,117 for missionary causes and $115,839 for local 
work. 

Annual conference and district meetings build a spirit of 
fellowship and permit a close cooperation which results in a 
unified and uniformly successful program of activities. A School 
of Missions is maintained at Mount Wesley. Representative lead- 
ers are sent annually to the Jurisdictional Schoo] of Missions at 
Mount Sequoyah. “The World Outlook” and “The Methodist 
Woman” are widely circulated. Great interest is taken by the 
local auxiliaries in the institutions of the Woman’s Division to 
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be found in the bounds of our Conference. Large assistance is 
given to the Texas Methodist Student Movement; and through 
the secretaries of Student Work vital connection is maintained 
between students away at school and their home congregations. 

The Methodist Youth Fellowship is an organic part of 
Methodism’s Church School and of the Methodist Church. This 
Fellowship is composed of young people from the ages of twelve 
to twenty-four in Methodist congregations. Programs of fellow- 
ship, study, worship, recreation, and service are maintained in 
the local churches. The young people are also organized on a 
sub-district and on a district basis. Sub-district meetings of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship are held, usually, at least quarterly. 
Two district meetings of the Fellowship are held each year in 
each district. One is a delegated district youth meeting, held 
in connection with the District Conference. This delegated group, 
usually, elects the district officers and attends to other items 
of business connected with their organization. The second meet- 
ing is a district youth rally held on a mass meeting scale to bring 
inspiration and fellowship to the largest possible number of 
young people in each district. 

The Southwest Texas Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship has functioned for many years. An Officers’ 
Conference is held annually at Mt. Wesley. At this conference 
officers for the Conference Methodist Youth Fellowship are 
chosen. These officers constitute a Conference Council and guide 
the work of the young people through the year. Six assemblies 
are held annually at Mt. Wesley; study courses are offered in 
local groups; the Methodist Youth Fund is promoted; a Confer- 
ence Youth Paper, “The Sou-Wester,” is published; representa- 
tives are sent to the Jurisdictional Youth Workshop at Mount 
Sequoyah and to other regional and national meetings of young 
people. 

This strong program, building for Christian character and 
churchmanship, is bringing inspiration to more than 11,000 
young people in this Conference. The Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship, preserving its own responsibility and program, while at the 
same time working as a unit of The Methodist Church, is proving 
a builder for tomorrow. 

The Methodist Church Schools of the Southwest Texas Con- 
frence form the strongest auxiliary to the church to be found 
in our organization. There were in 1951, 290 Church Schools, 
with a total enrollment of 65,778. In addition to the Sunday 
School session each Sunday morning, evening fellowships are 
held in many churches. Additional meetings of children, youth, 
and adults are featured and Vacation Church Schools are to be 
found in most of the congregations. 

Using the materials prepared by the Methodist Church, these 
church schools offer the best in religious instruction, in biblical 
understanding, in greater appreciation of the church, and in 
concern for the redemption of this present world. To strengthen 
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the Church School is to strengthen the church. The church builds 
through its children and youth and through its alert adults who 
are willing to take time to study and train. The Southwest Texas 
Conference has shown remarkable growth in Church School en- 
rollment, in the building of better educational buildings, In 
strengthening the programs of work, and in keeping step with 
the increasing demand of challenging days. 

Working under the General and Annual Conference Boards 
of Lay Activities, Methodist men are taking a larger place in the 
program of the church. The Conference lay leader, with his asso- 
ciates, the district lay leaders, works for the organization of 
Methodist men in local congregations and for the stimulation 
of a program of lay speaking, stewardship, lay evangelism, and 
fellowship. 

In 1950 there were about 96 groups of Methodist men organ- 
ized in our churches. An Annual Layman’s Retreat has been 
instituted at Mount Wesley. Literature concerning the work of 
laymen is being circulated and Methodist laymen are increas- 
ingly taking their place in the work of the church. 

The 19 boards and committees described above all seek to 
assist local churches in their work. The four auxiliary organiza- 
tions and their conference programs seek the same end. Guid- 
ance is offered, help is given, opportunities and challenges for 
service are presented. Each board, committee, and organization 
has a vital cause to represent. 

However, with more than 20 different agencies working in 
an effort to assist the local churches, overlapping and duplica- 
tion is bound to arise. This gives need for some sort of clearing 
house through which different agencies may schedule their pro- 
grams so as not to conflict with one another and to offer the best 
possible help to the local churches. . 

The Southwest Texas Conference early saw the need for 
some plan of unifying, synchronizing, and correlating the pro- 
grams of the various agencies working in our Annual Confer- 
ence. About 15 years ago an Inter-Board Committee was organ- 
ized on an informal basis. This Committee was made up of 
representatives of the various Boards and sought to work out 
a Conference calendar so that all agencies might have an oppor- 
tunity to present their causes to the local churches. 

At that time only the Board of Education had an employed 
executive secretary. Much of the responsibility for carrying out 
this correlated and unified program as worked out by the Inter- 
Board Committee fell upon the shoulders of the executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Education and his staff. Thus the employed 
staff of the Board of Education came to have responsibility to 
other boards and institutions. Yet the whole financial support 
of the promotional program of the Conference remained the 
responsibility of the Board of Education. 

_ After some 10 or 12 years of successful voluntary coopera- 
tion in the Inter-Board Committee, the Annual Conference. led 
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by a group of progressive thinkers among both preachers and 
laymen, instituted an Inter-Board Council as the correlating 
and unifying administrative agency for all the Boards and organ- 
izations of the church. This was at the Annual Conference ses- 
sion of 1947. A proposed plan for an Inter-Board Council was 
presented and unanimously adopted. The plan adopted for this 
Council called attention to the many needs and opportunities 
presented by the varied interests of the Methodist Church. These 
interests include education, missions and church extension, evan- 
gelism, lay activities, temperance, ministerial training, minister- 
ial support of the retired preachers and of preachers on smaller 
charges, hospitals and homes, world peace, rural life, world 
service and finance, the women’s work, the laymen’s activities, 
and the Youth Fellowship. The plan recorded the determination 
of the Conference that there should be no lessening of the work 
of any board, commission, or cause and that no board, commis- 
sion or cause should lose its autonomous life or that its work 
should be subsumed under any other group. The plan stated 
“rather, it is our intention to correlate, coordinate, and unity the 
purpose and program of all these several boards and commissions 
and organizations.” 

Provision was made that membership in the Southwest Texas 
Inter-Board Council should be as follows: “the resident Bishop 
of the area; the District Superintendents; two members each 
from the Board of Education, the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension, the Board of Evangelism, the Board of Lay Activities, 
the Conference Woman’s Society of Christian Service, and the 
Conference Methodist Youth Fellowship; one member each from 
the Board of Temperance and Social Service, the Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes, the Board of Ministerial Training, the Confer- 
ence Board of Trustees, the Commission on Minimum Pastoral 
Support, the Commission on Town and Country Work, the Com- 
mission on World Peace, the Committee on Accepted Supplies, 
the Board of Conference Claimants, the Southwest Texas En- 
campment, and there shall be three members at large elected by 
the Inter-Board Council. Two members from the World Service 
Commission shall sit with the Inter-Board Council in their meet- 
ings for consultation.”’ 

Further provision was made that the Inter-Board Council 
should choose an executive staff to lead the Council, the parti- 
cipating groups and the Conference in a review, study, plan, and 
program of the entire work of The Methodist Church in our 
Annual Conference, avoiding any overlapping or under-effort 
by the several groups and interests with the objective being the 
nighest effectiveness in the local church for the work of the 
Kingdom. 

For the past 5 years our Conference has been finding that 
the Inter-Board Council system is successful. At the 1949 ses- 
sion of the Annual Conference the Inter-Board Council in its 
report gave the following evaluation of the service rendered by 
the Council: 
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“Tn 1947 our Conference established the Inter-Board Council 
as an experiment in correlating programs for greater efficiency 
and better service. Now at the end of two years perhaps some 
tentative evaluation should be attempted. The need for a plan 
to unify and correlate multiplying programs in their approach 
to the local church has been evident for some time all over our 
Methodism. The fact that the last General Conference ap- 
pointed a Commission to make a survey in this field and made 
an appropriation for necessary expenses is an indication of this. 
The further fact that at least fourteen annual conferences have 
already adopted or are now in the process of adopting some 
form of Inter-Board organization is another indication. Among 
such Conferences are the Holston, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Florida, Wisconsin, Oregon, and New York East. These are 
mentioned to cite wide geographical distribution and varying 
factors among the conferences experimenting with a unified 
program of service to their local churches. 

“This need has been well expressed by Bishop William C. 
Martin of the Dallas-Fort Worth Area in the following words: 
‘T am increasingly convinced that an Annual Conference needs 
to set up a program in which the Conference Boards and Com- 
missions will approach the local congregation with their differ- 
ent emphases in such a way that the program of activity will be 
a unified and not a diversified one.’ CLS: Sie 

“While Inter-Board organization and service in our South- 
west Texas Conference must still be recognized as experimental 
and tentative and will need further exploration, the achievements 
of the past two years already have demonstrated certain prin- 
ciples underlying this plan. 

“In evaluating, perhaps attention should be called to what 
an Inter-Board Council organization is NOT, the better to clarify 
what it IS. An Inter-Board Council is not a Super-Board set 
over the other boards and organizations of an Annual Confer- 
ence. Rather, it is subordinate and subject to the constituent 
groups found in its membership. Any authority possessed by an 
Inter-Board Council must be received from these groups. 

“Neither is an Inter-Board Council primarily a planning 
organization. Plans for the various items of a conference pro- 
gram should and must come from the Boards and organizations 
responsible for these programs. Such a broad base of planning - 
is essential for greatest range and richness of program in any 
Annual Conference. 

“An Inter-Board Council is not an economy measure, and the 
fundamental aim underlying the institution of this plan in an 
Annual Conference should not be saving money but rather the 
greater and more efficient service made possible by unified, cor- 
related, and synchronized programs of activity. 

‘Perhaps, however, it should be pointed out that with the 
Southwest Texas Conference the Inter-Board Council plan is 
proving economical as well as efficient. A compilation of figures 
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reveals that for administration and promotion (salaries of Dis- 
trict Superintendents and budgets for promotional programs 
through the various Boards, i.e., Education, Missions, Evangel- 
ism, Hospitals and Homes, etc.) the various conferences in Texas 
are spending approximately as follows: Central Texas, $98,982; 
North Texas, $88,070; Northwest Texas, $71,820; Texas, 
$102,250; Southwest Texas, $69,350; (These figures, while not 
exact, are accurate to within some 90-95 per cent.) 

“On the positive side of this analysis, it need only be said 
that an Inter-Board Council is a SERVICE agency. By action 
of the Conference it is directed to serve the churches and the 
people of our Conference in the work which they are doing. 
Thus the Bishop, the District Superintendents, the Boards and 
Commissions, and other organizations, may lay claim to the time 
and facilities of the Council in strengthening their service to 
Southwest Texas Methodism. 

“This service is rendered as the Council unifies, correlates, 
and synchronizes the programs formulated by each of these 
groups and makes available the services of the staff members 
to assist in presenting and promoting them.” 

Several other annual conferences, as indicated in the evalua- 
tion, have undertaken the Inter-Board Council form of organ- 
ization and promotion. So far as is known, no Annual Confer- 
ence which has instituted this form of organization has aban- 
doned it. No one would be bold enough to say that it is the final 
answer to the question of education and promotion for an Annual 
Conference program but it is safe to say any thinking person 
would consider it a step in the right direction. 

The interest of the church at large in this matter of a unified 
and correlated program, especially in its approach to the local 
church, is indicated by the fact that the 1948 session of the 
General Conference of our Church appointed a Commission of 
leading ministers and laymen to make a study of how this 
simplification, coordination, and unification of the various pro- 
grams of Methodism might be most effectively made. The Gen- 
eral Conference gave them an appropriation of $250,000 to 
conduct this research survey. A commercial survey firm was 
employed and this entire quadrennium has been spent in an 
intensive investigation. What the General Conference of 1952 
will do with the report remains to be seen but many Methodists 
are hoping that a more comprehensive, simplified, and unified 
approach to the local church may be worked out. 

In the unified and comprehensive program of administra- 
tion through the Inter-Board Council of the Southwest Texas 
Conference, a staff has been provided, composed of an executive 
secretary, an associate executive secretary, a conference director 
of youth work, a conference director of children’s work, and an 
office secretary. Offices have been maintained in the Laurel 
Heights Methodist Church in San Antonio and at Mount Wesley 
Assembly, Kerrville. 
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In carrying out the program, members of the staff have 
given assistance to the various boards in promoting their work. 
A Conference promotional organ, “The Southwest Texas Con- 
ference NEWS,” has been published monthly and circulated to 
more than 3,000 key officers in the 331 local churches of our 
conference. This periodical has carried reports of activities 
and sought to stimulate interest in the program of Methodism. 

The programs at the Mount Wesley Assembly have been con- 
ducted under the leadership of staff members. Work in the 
field of audio-visual education has been carried on through in- 
stitutes and the building up of a Conference Film Library. Local] 
congregations and building committees have been given assist- 
ance in building plans and financial programs. Local church 
clinics have been held in many churches and leadership train- 
ing enterprises on an annual conference, district, sub-district, 
and local church basis have been offered. Seminars on inter- 
national affairs and world peace have been held. Meetings in 
the field of temperance education have been set up. Vacation 
Church School Institutes have been held. Camping programs 
have been mapped out. A Conference library of more than 1,000 
volumes has been established. Conferences on Christian Voca- 
tion have been held. Missionaries and nationals representing 
mission fields have been scheduled to speak in local churches. 

These are but a few of the many services offered through 
the Conference program as maintained by the Inter-Board 
Council. The full time of the entire staff is occupied in many 
opportunities and challenges to serve the growing Methodism 
of Southwest Texas. 

Thus we have tried to present something of Southwest Texas 
Methodism’s organization for work. The subject has not been 
easy to treat. It is not a simple subject. The program of the 
Southwest Texas Conference is not a simple program. It involves 
many interests, many churches, many ministers, many needs, and 
many opportunities. So it could not be simple. But the test of 
any organization must ever be its efficiency. Every member— 
ministerial and lay—has opportunity and responsiblity to make 
our Conference organization more efficient. If every Methodist 
could understand what our Conference is trying to do and the 
plans for doing the work, that would mean much. Then, too, 


every Methodist is obligated to give sympathetic and construc- 2 


tive criticism in order that the organization may be more prac- 
tical and workable. Above all else, each of us has responsibility 
to cooperate in our Conference program and work as we criticise. 
Splendid cooperation in years gone has made possible the tre- 
mendous strides of progress taken by Methodism in this section. 
Continued cooperation in whatever form of organization we may 
have will guarantee the continued growth of our church and of 


God’s Kingdom in this section and unto the uttermost ends of 
the earth. 


IV: Ministers 


The Methodist Church has always been uniquely jealous for 
its ministers. This jealousy has been for ministers capable, con- 
secrated, and efficient. John Wesley, in the beginning, as he chose 
his associates, was careful to seek out men who had felt a Divine 
call and who were ready to commit their all to the work of the 
new Methodist movement. 

Historically, Methodism has believed in a called ministry and 
there is preserved in the Discipline today the original test by 
which John Wesley prescribed that men professing to preach 
should be tried. 

Paragraph 301 of the 1948 Discipline gives that test as fol- 
lows: 

“In order that we may try those persons who profess to be 
moved by the Holy Spirit to preach, let the following questions 
be asked, namely: 

“1. Do they know God as a pardoning God? Have they the 
love of God abiding in them? Do they desire nothing but God? 
Are they holy in all manner of conversation? 

“2. Have they gifts, as well as grace, for the work? Have they 
a clear, sound understanding; a right judgment in the things of 
God; a just conception of salvation by faith? Do they speak 
justly, readily, clearly? 

“3. Have they fruit? Have any been truly convinced of sin 
and converted to God, and are believers edified by their preach- 
ing? 

“As long as these marks concur in anyone, we believe he is 
called of God to preach. These we receive as sufficient proof that 
he is moved by the Holy Spirit.” 

In applying this test The Methodist Church has followed a 
procedure by which a person feeling a call to preach must first 
appear before his own Quarterly Conference to receive a recom- 
mendation for license. Here the people who know him best hear 
his statement and then by secret, written ballot, pass judgment 
upon his suitability as they vote whether to recommend him for 
license to preach or not. 

The process is continued in the District Conference or the 
District Ad Interim Licensing Committee as inquiry is made into 
his gifts, grace, usefulness, faithfulness, and proficiency in study. 
Each succeeding year, even though he be only a local preacher, 
investigation is made concerning his character, development, 
usefulness, and service. 

Then, when he comes to be admitted into an Annual Confer- 
ence to give his full life to the ministry, he has to make satisfac- 
tory written answers to questions concerning his age, health, 
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religious and church experience, his call to the ministry, his edu- 
cational record, and his plans for further training. 

These specific questions are asked him: ie 

“T. Are you convinced that you should enter the ministry of 
the church? 

“2. Are you willing to face any sacrifices that may be in- 
volved? ; : 

‘3. Are you in debt so as to interfere with your work, or 
have you obligations to others which will make it difficult for 
you to live on the salary which you are to receive? 

“4, Will you abstain from the use of tobacco and other indulg- 
ences which may injure your influence? 

“5. Will you keep before you as the one great obpective of 
your life the advancement of God’s Kingdom?” 

The Church has provided that any man coming into the mem- 
bership of an Annual Conference to be a full-time Methodist 
preacher shall have had as a minimum education the work lead- 
ing to a bachelor’s degree, i. e., a four-year college education. 
There is a provision that in special cases, clearly recognized as 
unusual, a person may be a three-fourths vote of the Con- 
ference, be admitted although he has only two years in col- 
lege. But in order to make sure that the case is distinctively 
unusual the district superintendent and the Conference Board of 
Ministerial Training and Qualifications must furnish written 
statements showing definitely in what respects the case is special 
and unusual. Furthermore, a person thus admitted is required to 
take not only a four-year Conference course of study, as is re- 
quired of ministers having a bachelor’s degree, but must also 
take a course covering two additional years. 

So long as he shall continue in the Methodist ministry a 
preacher must each year pass an examination of character and 
of efficiency. This is done in order to insure that the man shall be 
a worthy representative of the church, a faithful administrator 
of the order of the church, and a capable leader of the people 
whom he shall serve. So far as this author knows no other 
denomination maintains such a rigid annual examination of its 
ministry. 

The church requires that the preacher shall have not only a 
four-year college education but strongly recommends that he 
shall have also three additional years of graduate theological . — 
training in an approved theological seminary. Increasing num- 
bers of the ministers admitted into the Annual Conferences have 
this theological training. The Methodist Church feels that every 
congregation in Methodism is entitled to the most capable and 
best trained ministry that can be Supplied. 

_ In entering an Annual Conference a Methodist preacher defi- 
nitely promises certain things. He promises, first of all, that he 
will devote his full time to the work of the ministry and no 
Methodist preacher, except in unusual cases and with the. ap- 
proval of his supervising leaders, is entitled to work at any other 
time-consuming task while he is serving in the Methodist min- 
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istry. He promises, in the second place, that he will go where 
he is sent. This does not mean, of course, that. a Methodist 
preacher is not entitled to be consulted about his preferences in 
appointment. But it does mean that the final decision concerning 
where he shall labor is not his but belongs to the appointing 
powers of The Church. His third promise is to be subject to the 
usages of The Methodist Church. By this is meant that he will 
administer a church assigned to his pastoral care according to 
the polity and program of Methodism. To that end every Method- 
ist preacher has promised to fulfill John Wesley’s admonition: 
“Do not mend our rules: keep them.” 

The Methodist Church, in turn, through the Annual Confer- 
ence which admits a preacher into the traveling connection, 
makes a three-fold promise. The minister is promised, first, that 
he shall have a place to labor. This means that each Methodist 
preacher, so long as his character, efficiency, and physical and 
mental strength are unimpaired, must be furnished with an 
appointment. In these days of shortage of manpower in all 
occupations, the Church has had no difficulty in keeping this 
promise. The difficulty has been to keep all the charges supplied 
with pastors. 

The second promise the church makes is that the minister 
shall be supported. The amount of support to be furnished is 
not indicated, although the Discipline does now require that 
every Annual Conference maintain a minimum salary schedule 
by which the ministers in its membership shall have a certain 
definite minimum support but each Annual Conference is entitled 
to set that amount for itself. So no Methodist minister, although 
assured of support, may expect any fabulous financial reward. 

The third promise made by the church it that when a minis- 
ter has worn himself out in the service of the church he shall be 
entitled to a pension. The amount of this pension is never guar- 
anteed but recognition is given that when a man commits him- 
self to give his full time for a lifetime to the church, the church 
thereby becomes obligated to care for him and his wife in their 
old age. 

In 1950 the Southwest Texas Conference had 331 ministerial 
members, 30 of whom were members on trial— (a man is received 
for two years on trial and if he succeeds during those 2 years, 
he is then admitted into full connection). Of these ministers 78 
were supernumerary or retired. In addition to the Conference 
members there were 27 accepted supply pastors, these being 
ministers, who, while not members of the Annual Conference, 
are nevertheless subject to appointment by the Annual Confer- 
ence. 

It is of interest to note something of the age of the ministers 
in the Southwest Texas Conference. Recently, statements were 
being made that the Protestant ministry, on an average, was the 
oldest of any professional group in the country except one—and 
that one was veterinarians. It would be expected that veterin- 
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arians would tend to have a high average age since a mechanical 
era has discouraged men from entering that occupation. Some 
have been thinking that perhaps the same mechanical age was 
likewise making the ministry as a profession a passé thing. 

A look at 207 active ministers in full connection in the South- 
west Texas Conference in 1950 by age groups revealed the fol- 
lowing: (These 207 are the ones for whom data Is available and 
they represent 90 per cent of the active ministers of the confer- 
ence in full connection.) Ten were between 25 and 29; 33 were 
from 30 to 40; 63 were from 40 to 50; 52 were from 50 to 60; 
49 were from 60 to 72, which is the compulsory age of retire- 
ment. 

The median age of these 207 active ministers in full connec- 
tion was 50. (Median means the figure which is in the middk, 
there being the same number older and the same number younger 
than this median figure). The average age of these 207 active 
ministers in full connection was 49. 

Of our retired ministers in 1951, there were 3 below 65 years 
of age, which is the voluntary age of retirement. Any Method- 
ist minister is entitled to ask for retirement at age 65 without 
giving cause for it, the assumption being that he has, by then, 
rendered his meed of service to the church. But even before 65 
a minister is entitled to be retired if he is totally disabled. This 
group of 3 represented men not able to continue in service until 
the minimum age for voluntary retirement. 

There were 30 retired ministers in our Conference between 
the ages of 65 and 72. The law of the church provides that a man 
may retire at any time between those ages on his own volition 
and that at age 72 he must retire. This group represented the 
ministers who retired on their own desire, before reaching the 
age of compulsory retirement. 

There were 42 retired ministers in our Conference above the 
age of 72. Of course, many of these retired before the age of 72 
but some few of them reached the maximum age for an active 
minister before retiring. Not many Methodist preachers, how- 
ever, are ever able to go to the age of 72 in active service. The 
duties and responsibilities of the ministry in days like these are 
so many and so arduous as to exhaust the strength and health of 
men at a comparatively early age. 

Unfortunately, too, our Methodist churches in this day and 
time do not give great encouragement to ministers to continue 
their work in later years. The almost universal desire among 
churches is for a young preacher. This is to be regretted. Many 
ministers past 65 years of age have vitality and experience 
which would be of great service to our congregations and people. 
In all probability a man who has reached 65 should be encouraged 
to take smaller responsibilities and not to load himself with the 
heavy burden of a large church. But, there is in the church much 
work and many congregations and many a task which would 
benefit from the service of an older minister. 
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Now let us take a look at the training which these 207 active 
ministers in full connection in the Southwest Texas Conference 
had received for their ministry. When this author came into the 
membership in the old West Texas Conference, 30 years ago, 
there were not as many as five ministers in the Conference who 
had received a B. D. degree from a theological school. Nor were 
there more than about a dozen who had received an A. B. degree. 
But in the brief span of 30 years a great transformation has 
taken place and now a very large percentage of our preachers 
have received thorough theological training. 

Of the 207 active ministers included in this study, 105 had 
graduated from schools of theology; 10 others had bachelor’s 
degrees and some training in schools of theology. Still 30 others 
had received a bachelor’s degree but had not had theological 
training except through the Conference course of study which 
every Methodist preacher must take either by correspondence or 
in a summer pastor’s school. An additional 47 of these ministers 
had had some college training but did not receive a degree; only 
15 of these ministers had had no college training. 

At present the Southwest Texas Conference has 27 ministers 
appointed to attend various schools of theology. These are mostly 
young men who have been admitted on trial and who are finish- 
ing their training. The thorough training now being given to our 
young ministers is filled with promise for the future of the 
church in this section. 

Many schools of theology are represented by their graduates 
who have come into the ministry of our Conference. Of course, 
by far the larger portion of our preachers received training at 
Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist University. 
But Duke, Boston, Drew, Candler, Iliff, Garrett, Vanderbilt, 
Union, Yale, Princeton, and other theological institutions have 
sent men who render strong service among us. 

Methodism has encouraged its ministers to continue their 
professional training after they enter the active ministry. John 
Wesley insisted that his preachers should read. He said that 
sometimes they objected that they had no books. He advised that 
they eat less and wear less and buy books. He further suggested 
that they could borrow books. At a very early period courses of 
study were organized and Methodist preachers admitted on trial 
were required to pursue these studies. The course of study has 
been continued and unless a preacher attends a school of theology 
and receives a degree he must complete a four-year course of 
study, embracing some 50 books, covering a wide range of bib- 
lical, theological, pastoral, homiletic, and administrative themes. 

Whether graduates of a school of theology or not, all Method- 
ist preachers are encouraged to keep up their studies as long as 
they maintain their ministry. An annual Minister’s Week in 
the winter and an annual Pastor’s School in the summer present 
the most outstanding thinkers and speakers to address the min- 
isters of this section. The Publishing House offers the best in 
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the way of new and provocative books for a minister’s shelves 
and study. 

Local congregations have very large opportunity to help them- 
selves by encouraging their ministers to improve themselves. A 
congregation can do this in several ways. One is to respect and 
guard the minister’s study hours. Every minister needs from 
three to four hours each day for study. These are not hours of 
idleness. On the contrary they are the most productive hours of 
the whole day for him and his congregation. 

A second method by which a congregation may encourage the 
minister to study is by speaking appreciation for the outward 
marks of his study. When he preaches a good sermon coming 
out of his meditation and study, it is well for members of the 
congregation to voice appreciation of his work. Nothing helps 
more in making a better preacher than a little praise from the 
congregation. 

Then, too, every church budget should provide, in addition to 
salary, an allowance for the minister’s library and for his 
expenses to Minister’s Week and to the Pastor’s School. No busi- 
ness concern would expect a man to pay his own expenses while 
away from home in training. Nor would such a concern expect 
a man to furnish his own tools of production. Books are a min- 
ister’s tools of production and a trip to a pastor’s school or a 
minister’s week is an away-from-home training experience for 
him. 

Most of us will be interested in a look at the tenure in 
appointment of our Methodist preachers. The Methodist system 
is known as an itinerant system. Methodist preachers are spoken 
of as traveling preachers. This terminology grows out of two 
important characteristcs of early Methodism. One was the large 
circuit system which required a minister to travel constantly. A 
second was the fact that the time a minister could serve a speci- 
fied charge was very definitely limited. 

Originally, John Wesley changed his preachers every three 
months and declared that he himself would not be able to preach 
to the same congregation for a longer period of time. Later the 
time limit was raised to six months. Then it was extended so 
that a preacher might serve for an entire year. The next step 
was to lengthen the possible pastorate to two years. Finally, the 
tenure was extended to four years and this limit on the time a 
Methodist preacher might serve the same church was in force for 
many years. 

First in the former Methodist Episcopal Church and then in 
1918 in the former Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the time 
limit was dropped so that a Methodist preacher could continue 
to be appointed to the same church year after year. We now have 
men who have been in the pastorate of the same congregation for 
30 to 40 years. 

There is no time limit on the appointment of any Methodist 
preacher now except a district superintendent, who, as we saw 
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in a previous chapter, may not serve for more than 6 successive 
years or for more than six out of any nine years. This sometimes 
works a hardship on the district superintendent since he is left 
as the last completely itinerating unit in our ministry and must 
move whether or not some other Methodist preacher moves and 
thereby provides a place to which he can be appointed. | 

In the Southwest Texas Conference, as in most other Method- 
ist Annual Conferences, our tenure of appointment among the 
ministers is too short. Of our pastors in 1950, 88 were serving 
for the first year in their present appointment; 62 were in their 
second year; 42 were in their third year; 17 were in their fourth 
year; 7 were in their fifth year; and only 20 pastors had been 
serving for more than five years in their present appointments. 
The pastor with the longest tenure in the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference was then serving his 17th year in the same appointment. 
The average tenure in pastorates in this Conference at that date 
was 216 years. 

This turnover in appointments is accounted for partly 
through the desire of ministers to change and partly through the 
desire of churches to have a change of pastors. Too often both 
Methodist pastors and Methodist churches expect to solve the 
problems which inevitably arise in the life of a church by a 
change of pastors. To the preacher other pastures look greener ; 
to the churches other pastors look more capable. Some problems 
of the pastorate can be solved by changing ministers; most of 
them cannot be thus solved. 

Certainly no minister can do his best work in one year’s time. 
Nor is it likely that any man will have commanded a situation, 
exhausted its possibilities, and made his full contribution in two 
years time. Pastorates should last, in most cases, for at least four 
years. The increase of the average length of the pastorate in the 
Southwest Texas Conference to three or four years can be accom- 
Panes only through the cooperation of both ministers and 
people. 

The Methodist polity in its appointive system has taken away 
from both the church and the pastor complete choice in the 
matter of ministerial appointments. Churches receive the 
preachers sent to them. Ministers go to the churches to which 
they have been appointed by the Bishop and his cabinet. 

This does not mean, however, that churches and ministers 
have no voice in the appointments. They do. The minister must 
be consulted by his district superintendent before his appoint- 
ment is read in open Conference. This gives him opportunity to 
state any reasons why he should not go to that particular place 
but he has no veto power and cannot refuse to accept the appoint- 
ment assigned to him. 

The local church is represented in the matter of appointments 
by a Pastoral Relations Committee, which is elected by the 
Quarterly Conference, and acts as a connecting link between the 
congregation and the bishop and district superintendent in 
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matters of pastoral tenure. This Pastoral Relations Committee 
does not “hire nor fire’”’ preachers. But it is authorized to repre- 
sent the needs and desires of the congregation in the matter of 
pulpit leadership. 

No system of supplying churches with pastors is more adapt- 
able or successful than the Methodist when fairly used. There 
must be constant caution lest individual ministers and individual 
churches become selfish and seek to place their own interests 
above the welfare of the church at large. Not all the ministers 
can have the big pulpits. Not all the churches can have the choice 
ministers. 

No preacher is ever justified in demanding @ particular 
appointment. No church is ever justified in demanding a parti- 
cular preacher. A preacher may justifiably represent his needs 
to his bishop and cabinet. A church may also justifiably represent 
its needs in terms of the type of man thought to be best adapted 
to the opportunities in that particular congregation. But the 
Methodist system of appointments allows no room for demands 
from either the preachers or the churches. 

Many of our ministers, however, are not appointed as 
pastors. There is provision for four different types of appoint- 
ments. First and basic is the pastorate and the vastly large 
majority of the preachers are appointed to pastorates. The 
second appointment is to the district superintendency. A third 
provision is for young ministers to “be left without appoint- 
ment to attend school.” 

The fourth type of appointment is spoken of as a “special 
appointment.” Special appointments are to various types of ser- 
vice outside of the regular pastoral ministry. They are made on 
the judgment of the Bishop and cabinet and in some instances 
only by the consent of the Annual Conference itself. Included in 
the special appointments are such types of service as evangelist, 
chapiain in the armed forces, executive secretary of annual con- 
ference or general conference boards and agencies, and admin- 
istrative and teaching positions in church-related colleges. Some- 
times Methodist preachers are appointed to serve with the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, and other non-Methodist institutions. 
All such appointments to work outside of Methodism must be 
made with the consent of the Annual Conference and the minister 
receives no credit on his pension record for time spent in serving 
these appointments. 

In our Southwest Texas Conference in 1950 we had 236 
preachers appointed as pastors, 6 preachers appointed as district 
superintendents, 26 preachers listed without appointment to 
attend school, and 27 preachers appointed to various special 
appointments. 

In your Conference Journal you will note sometimes mention 
of Accepted Supply Pastors and if you have studied the Journal 
earefully, you will note that there is a list of these Accepted 
Supply Pastors. Perhaps you have been puzzled as to what the 
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difference is between a regular Conference member and an 
Accepted Supply Pastor. 

A regular Conference member is one who has met all the con- 
ditions for membership in the Annual Conference and who has 
come into membership with a pledge to go where he was sent and 
to give his full life to the ministry. An Accepted Supply Pastor 
is one who either because he could not meet the requirements for 
admission into the Annual Conference or because he is not will- 
ing to dedicate his entire life to the ministry has not become a 
member of the Conference but is nevertheless willing to take a 
pastorate for the time being. Most of the Accepted Supply pastors 
in the Southwest Texas Conference are young men still studying 
in preparation for Conference membership and who, although 
not able to meet the requirements for admission into the Con- 
ference, are serving pastorates in connection with their school 
work. A few are ministers who have not been able to meet the 
educational requirements but who are willing to give their lives 
to the ministry and to serve on the accepted supply pastorate 
basis. 

The Accepted Supply pastor is subject to an examination of 
character just as a conference member, attends the session of the 
Annual Conference, reports to the Annual Conference, pursues a 
course of study, and is subject to the Annual Conference. But at 
any time he may drop out of the pastoral relation without any 
refiection upon his ministry to the churcn. 

We have been seeing that the Methodist Church requires its 
ministers to make thorough preparation and to devote their full 
time as long as they are physically able to the work of the min- 
istry. We also saw that they were promised by the church that 
they shall have a place to labor and a support while they labor. 
We are, therefore, justified in asking some questions about the 
support of ministers in the Southwest Texas Conference. 

The Discipline of our church requires that the last Quarterly 
Conference of each pastoral charge shall each year set a definite 
minimum salary which the congregation will pay in the ensuing 
year. Such a salary may be increased but not decreased by the 
First Quarterly Conference. The appointment of the pastor, so 
far as salary is concerned, is made upon the basis of this mini- 
mum set by the Quarterly Conference. 

The Quarterly Conference, on the recommendation of either 
the Official Board or the Finance Committee, at the beginning of 
each year sets the pastor’s salary at the minimum promised by 
the Fourth Quarterly Conference or at a larger figure. In our 
Southwest Texas Conference in 1950 the average salary paid by 
ae aes themselves was $3,052. The highest salary was then 

Every church in setting its pastor’s salary should take into 
consideration the needs of the pastor and his family for physical 
well being, cultural improvement, and best efficiency in serving 
the church. An under-paid preacher, harassed and tormented by 
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inability to meet the needs of his family, can never render effi- 
cient service. While no preacher has a right to expect that the 
church shall maintain him in luxury, it is wise economy for any 
church to see that a pastor receives a substantial living wage 
that shall afford him money for food and clothes, doctors and 
drugs, life insurance, automobile expense, the expense of buying 
books, expense for traveling and entertainment at Annual Con- 
ference and many other connectional church meetings, and 
money to attend some sort of a training program during the 
year. 

Not all Methodist churches in the Southwest Texas Confer- 
ence are able to provide the pastor even the barest living wage. 
The Discipline has recognized that the church at large has a 
responsibility for all the ministry and long ago provided for a 
minimum salary plan. In 1948 the minimum salary plan was 
made mandatory for every Annual Conference. 

But the Southwest Texas Conference as far back as 1936 and 
1937 had begun to work on a minimum salary plan. At present 
the plan operating in our Conference provides that every Method- 
ist preacher shall receive at least $1800 and the minimum varies 
from $1800 to $2200, plus $100 for each additional church after 
the first, served by a pastor. This makes the top minimum about 
$2500 in our Conference and the basic minimum $1800. Certainly 
in days like ours these figures do not represent any more than 
a bare subsistence for our ministry. 

The church at large has legislated that “Assumption of the 
obligation of the itineracy required to be made at the time of 
admission into the traveling connection puts upon the church the 
counter-obligation of providing support for the entire ministry 
of the church. In view of this, the claim for ministerial support in 
each pastoral charge shall include provision for the support of 
pastors, district superintendents, bishops, conference claimants, 
and minimum salary plan.” 

Thus wisely every Methodist church is brought to face the 
fact that with a connectional ministry we are responsible for the 
support of all ministers in the church. When a church sets the 
salary for its pastors it automatically also takes on a part of the 
salary of the district superintendent and the bishop and a part 
of the fund for retired ministers, and the minimum salary fund. 
Thus a church is supporting the man who serves it immediately 
and presently, the man who supervises as the district superin- 
tendent, the man who, in the person of the bishop, leads as the 
chief shepherd, the retired preacher who formerly served, and 
the pastor on some small charge whose ministry contributes to 
the success of the larger church as it serves the people in the 
smaller community. This connectional system has been of great 
worth in our Methodist Church and is one of the things of which 
we can be justly proud. 

We also saw that the law of the church provides that a 
Methodist preacher may be retired at any time for physical dis- 
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ability, that at his own option he may retire between 65 and 72, 
and that he must retire at 72. We found also that the church had 
promised him a support in his old age. As we looked at the sup- 
port of the ministry we discovered that every church makes con- 
tribution to the Conference Claimants Fund out of which the 
retired ministers and the widows of ministers receive their pen- 
sions. 

Each Annual Conference determines the amount that it will 
pay its retired preachers. This is done by setting up an Annuity 
Rate. The Annuity Rate represents the amount the Conference 
agrees to pay to the retired ministers for each year of active 
service. Then the provision is made in the Discipline that the 
Annuity Rate for the widows of preachers shall be 70% of the 
rate for the retired ministers. 

The law of the church suggests that the average salary of 
the members of the Annual Conference in full connection should 
be taken as the base and that 1% of this plus 15% additional for 
the house rent represented by the parsonage be made the Annuity 
Rate. Not many of our annual conferences have attained this 
goal. 

But in the Southwest Texas Conference we may feef some 
gratification that we have made progress in this respect and the 
Annuity Rate is now $88, which represents the amount needed 
to meet the provision of the Discipline for 1% of the average 
cash salary of the full members of the Conference plus 15% addi. 
tional for the value of parsonage rental. 

There are, however, many things which we as Methodists 
can do for the retired ministers in addition te furnishing them 
financial support. They live in our communities. They attend our 
services. They bring inspiration to us for Christian living. We 
certainly ought to give them recognition, keep them in our hearts 
and prayers, show them courtesies and kindnesses, and speak 
words of appreciation to them. The honored record of these vet- 
erans deserves all that we as Methodists can do to make the cun- 
set years of their lives easier and happier. 

Believing as we do in a called ministry we have nevertheless 
felt that the call to the ministry and to various types of Chris- 
tian service should be presented to our youth. In the Methodist 
church today there is a strong and vigorous program of recruit- 
ment for the ministry. Every pastor is required to preach 
annually on the theme. Church School and other periodical liter- 
ature brings the challenge and opportunity of the Christian min- 
istry. Summer assemblies and other youth meetings voice the call 
to ee Christian vocation. 

is emphasis upon recruitment has been vro i 
In the Southwest Texas Conference we licensed Scant 
to preach in the period between June 1, 1947, and May 31, 1951. 
Last year we had some 25 young men in college preparing for 
the ministry and about 45 other men in theological seminaries. 
These men are in the years to come to be the pastors, the district 
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superintendents and the bishops of our Methodist Chureh. 

The program of no Methodist church is complete unless it has 
a place for emphasis upon the call of Christ to full-time Christian 
service. Methodist parents are obligated to give their children 
such environment that they may hear the call to preach and 
certainly when a young person in the congregation answers the 
call to preach there is responsibility for the congregation to give 
encouragement and assistance to that young person in his pre- 
paration for the ministry. 

No church is rendering its full service unless it is producing 
full-time workers as well as converts. I know a Methodist church 
more than 100 years old that has no record of ever having turned 
out a preacher or a missionary. That church has had the benefit 
of the leadership of more than 50 different pastors but has never 
furnished a pastor for itself or any other congregation. This, per- 
haps, is an extreme case. But has your congregation furnished 
as many life service volunteers as it might? ‘The fields are white 
unto harvest.” The church has great opportunity as it seeks to 
enlist the best of its young men and young women for the 
redemptive ministry of Christ. 

No greater honor comes to a man than to be a minister in the 
Methodist Church. But to be a minister in the Methodist church 
is to be a servant; Christ Himself came to serve and every man 
who follows Him in the ministry is called to serve. We as Method- 
ists rejoice in the ministry of those who have gone before, thank 
God for the men who are our ministers today, and pray the Lord 
a the harvest that He will send forth yet other laborers into His 

arvest. 


V: Institutions 


The Christian desire to serve finds expression through insti- 
tutions. Christian people laboring under commission to preach, 
teach, and heal associate themselves in establishing institutions 
to carry out this commission. 

The Methodist Church has literally thousands of institutions. 
These include schools, hospitals, orphanages, good-will centers, 
community houses, and many other varied projects of service. 
These are scattered all over the world so that the sun always 
shines on some Methodist institution serving somewhere. 

All Methodist institutions belong to the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference and the church members in this Conference. This is true 
because ours is a connectional church and all property, whether of 
local churches or of institutions, belongs to all the membership. 
The Church of All Nations in New York City, serving needy 
immigrant groups, the great Barnes Hospital in St. Louis, North- 
western University at Evanston—all of these belong to us here 
in the Southwest Texas Conference because they are Methodist 
property. 

But certain institutions are more especially ours because we 
had a direct part in establishing them and have immediate 
responsibility for their successful operation. We wish to examine 
some of these in this chapter. Most of these are situated in the 
geographical bounds of our Conference but a few are outside and 
belong to us in joint ownership with other conferences of the 
state. 

We might do well to begin with institutions situated outside 
the bounds of our Conference and which we own jointly with 
other Texas conferences. 

The oldest of these is Southwestern University at George- 
town. This school, the oldest college in the state of Texas, belongs 
to all the annual conferences of Texas. 

Originally established in 1840 at old Rutersville, six miles 
from La Grange, and within the present boundaries of the South- 
west Texas Conference, it was named in honor of Dr. Martin 
Ruter, who, as we saw in an earlier chapter, was, for a brief 


time, a foremost pioneer leader in Methodist work in Texas. In ~ 


1854, after trying years, Rutersville College closed and Soule 
University was opened at Chapel Hill in Washington County 
and was chartered by the state in 1856. In 1869, after valiant 
service rendered in spite of the War Between the States, this 
school closed. 

In 1870 a Texas Educational Convention was called by the 
annual conferences of Texas and at that time it was determined 
that a new location would be chosen and a school established 
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there. Georgetown was chosen and Southwestern University was 
established in 1873. The old West Texas Conference, predecessor 
to our present Southwest Texas Conference, was an original 
supporter of this movement and we have continued from that 
time loyal and faithful in backing this institution. 

Southwestern, now in service for more than 100 years, count- 
ing the time as Rutersville College and Soule University, occupies 
a strategic place in the life of Texas Methodism. In 1951 build- 
ings and endowment were valued at $3,750,000. There were 48 
faculty members. The present annual enrollment is about 700, 
of which 180 come from the Southwest Texas Conference. 

Of special importance is the pre-theological training given to 
ministerial students in this institution and the training of other 
professional religious workers, especially directors of Religious 
Education. For more than 75 years now, the Southwest Texas 
Conference has largely depended upon Southwestern for the col- 
lege training of its ministers. Of the ministers holding member- 
ship in our Conference in 1951, some 89 had attended this insti- 
tution. And in the same year there were 15 young men from our 
Conference taking pre-theological studies there and 20 addi- 
tional young people preparing for other fields of Christian 
service. 

In addition to the work done in the training of ministers-to- 
be, the school has for many years given outstanding assistance 
in training-in-service programs for ministers. The first Pastor’s 
School in American Methodism was held at Southwestern Uni- 
versity some 50 years ago. Today a Pastor’s School for all of 
Texas Methodism is held each summer and brings outstanding 
religious personalities to inspire many ministers who attend. 
There are also held annually conferences on Town and Country 
Work and on Audio-Visual Education. 

In recent years Southwestern University has been the recip- 
ient of notable gifts which have assisted the school greatly in its 
program. Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Perkins, of Wichita Falls, gave the 
Lois Craddock Perkins Chapel, which serves as a spiritual symbol 
and a center of religious life for the campus. Another generous 
Texas Methodist, Mrs. W. W. Fondren, of Houston, is making 
possible the erection of the Fondren Science Building in the near 
future. Our own Mrs. Alma Thomas, of Austin, has established 
five annual scholarships of $1,000 each for the benefit of high 
school graduates from the Methodist Home at Waco, and she 
has also given valuable oil properties to establish the Alma 
Thomas Foundation for the support of the School of Fine Arts. 

Gifts of generous philanthropists are important in the life of 
any church institution. Institutions, however, must also have the 
support of the rank and file of those interested in the work which 
they do. Southwestern University is supported in part by small 
apportionments from the several annual conferences of the 
Methodist Church in Texas. Our own Conference gives $3,150. 
This is a part of what we usually speak of in our local churches 
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as “‘Conference Collections,” “‘Benevolences,” or ‘‘World Service.”’ 
As you contribute to the budget of your church you help in a 
small way to support Southwestern University as it trains lay 
and ministerial leadership for us. 

In recent years there has been instituted in Texas the Texas 
Methodist College Association, composed of the five Methodist 
colleges in Texas. This Association, working on a state-wide 
basis, is promoting Texas Methodist College Day, with an objec- 
tive of a free-will offering equal to fifty cents for each member 
of The Methodist Church in Texas. Southwestern University 
receives twenty per cent of the money contributed through ob- 
servance of this Day. Certainly the Methodists of Texas ought to 
reach this goal of fifty cents per church member for Christian 
education through our Methodist colleges. Increasing response is 
being made to this special day and we have reason to expect that 
the Methodist churches of Southwest Texas will reach the goal of 
fifty cents per member as they understand better the purposes 
of the day and the importance of the work the offering supports. 

For the first time in the long history of Southwestern Univer- 
sity, a minister of the Southwest Texas Conference, in the person 
of Dr. William C. Finch, is now president. Other ministers in our 
Conference are on the faculty and strong laymen and preachers 
represent us on the Board of Trustees. Thus in a very special way 
we can feel that Southwestern University belongs to Southwest 
Texas Methodism. 

Another educational institution which bears very close rela- 
tionship to the life of our Conference is the Perkins School of 
Theology, a part of Southern Methodist University at Dallas. The 
University and the School of Theology are both the property of 
the South Central Jurisdiction of The Methodist Church. As a 
part of this Jurisdiction our Conference participates in and 
benefits from the work done by these institutions. 

No more appealing or important story belongs to Methodism 
than that of theological education. John Wesley was a highly 
educated man, the product of the best in the English school 
system of his day. He was a firm believer in education and con- 
sistently urged his preachers to read and study. This Wesleyan 
fervor for education became characteristic of Methodism. 

Pioneer frontier conditions precluded the best in formal edu- 
cation for Methodist preachers for many generations. But even 
In those times there was insistence in the Methodist Church that 
er preachers should avail themselves of the best in books and 


rigorous courses of study to guide the training of ministers were 
instituted. 

Then first theological school established by the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was at Vanderbilt University 
in 1875. The tragic story of the loss of that institution to the 
church is a familiar one. At the time it seemed that an almost 
fatal blow had been struck at Southern Methodism’s program of 
ministerial education. But, profiting by the unhappy experience, 
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the church began at once new plans for the training of ministers 
and out of those grew the Candler Schou: of Theology at Emory 
University, Georgia, and Perkins School of Theology at Dallas. 

We shall not attempt to recite the story of the forming of 
Southern Methodist University. Suffice it to say that when the 
institution was projected in 1912 the plans included provision 
for a School of Theology and when it opened in 1914, such a 
school was an integral part of the program. 

Few other great educational institutions have been so cen- 
tered around a School of Theology as Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. And today the Perkins School of Theology occupies the 
strongest place it has ever enjoyed in the life of the University. 
Southwest Texas Methodism may justly be proud of the part 
we have played in the development of this School of Theology. 
Originally the school was housed in Dallas Hall, the first and 
central instructional building on the campus. But in 1923 Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Harper Kirby, at that time devoted members of the 
First Methodist Church in Austin, made a gift of $100,000 for 
the erection of Kirby Hall, which for 25 years housed the School] 
of Theology. Thus the first substantial contribution to the 
physical housing of theological education in this section came 
from our Conference. 

In recent years, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Perkins, philanthropic 
Methodists of Wichita Falls, became greatly interested in the 
School of Theology, and made gifts of valuable oil properties in 
Kast Texas. Out of the income from these properties has been 
erected, at a cost of $3,500,000, one of the most adequate and 
complete plants for theological education to be found in America. 
Tentative plans call for the erection of two other dormitories in 
the not too distant future to complete a campus with a chapel, an 
administration building, a library, and six residence halls. 

Southwest Texas Methodism has had a share in this new 
plant. The original Kirby Hall was made a part of the Law 
Center for the University and the new administration building 
of Perkins has been named Kirby Hall. The motto which had 
been imbedded in the main entrance of the old Kirby Hall is being 
transferred to the new Kirby Hall. That motto, a quotation from 
John Wesley, is characteristic of the Methodist attitude toward 
all education: “Let us unite the two so long divided—knowledge 
and vital piety.” 

Another Southwest Texas Methodist, Mrs. M. B. Hughey, a 
member of our church in Charlotte, had part in making possible 
this larger program of theological education as she gave $250,000 
for the endownment of the Bridwell Library of Perkins. Thus 
our Methodist people of this section may rejoice that our Con- 
ference has had a share in making possible larger facilities for 
training a ministry. 

Our Conference also participates in the support of the Perkins 
School of Theology through an apportionment of $2,125 in our 
regular World Service. In this way every Methodist Church and 
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every contributing Methodist has part in training a ministry for 
the years to come. 

Additional support is given through scholarship funds which 
go directly to young men who are in training at the school. The 
Conference itself, through the Ministers’ Alumni group, supports 
a service scholarship, which is given to a young man who, in 
turn, serves in the Conference during the summer vacation 
period. Several churches give scholarships. Among these are 
First Methodist Church, Austin; First Methodist Church, Corpus 
Christi; and the Del Rio Church. Mr. and Mrs. Claude J. Carter, 
of Laurel Heights Church in San Antonio, a few years ago 
established one of the Seminary’s most adequate scholarships 
through the donation of a substantial block of stock in the Amert- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

That our Southwest Texas Methodism is receiving adequate 
return from the investment of funds in this school is indicated 
by the number of ministers whom Perkins School of Theology has 
trained for us. Of the 262 active members of the Southwest Texas 
Conference in 1951, some 126 had attended this institution. There 
were then about 35 young men from our Conference in school 
there. So we have drawn upon this institution to supply a trained 
ministry and must continue to look to it as the chief agency for 
training our preachers of the years to come. 

Another institution lying outside the bounds of our Confer- 
ence which belongs to us in a very special way is the Methodist 
Home at Waco, jointly supported by the annual conferences of 
Texas and New Mexico. Bishop Joseph Key is credited with the 
original idea which led to its establishment. While he was presid- 
ing bishop of the old Northwest Texas Conference—which was 
later divided to form the present Northwest Texas and Central 
Texas Conferences—he lived in Waco and suggested to leaders in 
that Conference the desirability of establishing a Methodist 
orphanage. In 1890 the Northwest Texas Conference voted to 
establish such an institution. Two years later invitation was 
extended to all the conferences in Texas to join in the establish- 
ment of this Home. When the matter was presented to the other 
conferences they agreed and in 1892 our Conference became con- 
nected with the cause and has remained a continuous supporter. 

Today the Methodist Home at Waco is one of the most com- 


modious, modern, and adequate homes for orphan children to be - j 


found on the continent. An extensive building program has led 
to the erection of the following buildings: Harrell Memorial 
Chapel, Willis Infirmary, Superintendent’s Home, and 12 cot- 
tages for the boys and girls. 

These buildings have not come from offerings taken in 
Methodist churches but have been erected by generous individ- 
ual Methodists. The value of the campus, buildings, dairy, farm, 
and other real estate owned by the Home is $3,118,605. In addi- 
tion, the home has $2,692,976 endowment. 

In 1951 about 400 children were being trained in the Home. 
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The training given them is the very best that can be offered in 
an institutional situation. They are kept in small cottages to 
maintain as much of a family atmosphere as possible. They 
attend the Waco public shools and the Methodist churches of 
Waco. The effort is made to offer them training which prepares 
for occupations and, above all, for Christian citizenship. 

The Home is supported entirely by free-will offerings. By 
long-established custom, the month of December is ‘Methodist 
Home Month” among Methodist churches in Texas. Very gener- 
ous contributions are given each year by the Methodists of the 
state, the annual offerings in 1950 having amounted to $460,629 
according to reports in the Conference Journals of the 6 support- 
ing Conferences. In addition, very generous gifts have been 
given by individual Methodists so that the Methodist Home is 
one of the best supported institutions in Texas Methodism today. 

Rejoicing in the splendid care given the children in our 
Methodist Home we Methodists must, nevertheless, not let this 
good service form an excuse for failure to render other needed 
services to dependent children in the state. There is erying need 
for a Texas Methodist Child Welfare Organization which would 
seek to minister to needy children in every possible way. Under 
such a plan the Home would continue central and be an integral 
part of our work for needy children. In addition, however, there 
would be a Texas Methodist Placement Agency where, under the 
direction of a trained social worker, orphan children could be 
placed for adoption in Christian families. Institutional care can 
never be as good as home life for a child. 

Another great field of opportunity for such a Child Welfare 
Agency would be in service to Latin American and Negro chil- 
dren. We assuredly have responsibility for needy children in both 
groups. Any such service to children of these groups ought neces- 
sarily to be worked out in fullest consultation and cooperation 
with leaders from those groups. 

Then, too, a Methodist Child Welfare Agency would find large 
opportunity in the fields of the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, parent education, character education, and cooperation 
with the Texas Youth Development Council. 

As a part of the work Texas Methodism needs to do in the 
next half century this matter of a more adequate program of 
child welfare must loom large. We, as individual Methodists, can 
do much thinking about the matter, praying over it, talking about 
it, and beginning in our local communities the work which can 
finally build up to a Texas Methodist Child Welfare program. 

The three institutions we have considered, while without the 
bounds of our Conference, are as truly a part of our work in 
Southwest Texas as the three institutions we now consider, al- 
though these last three lie within the geographical territory of 
our Conference. 

Let us consider first the Texas Mission Home and Training 
School, an institution which cares for unwed mothers and their 
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children. This institution which, across the years, has rendered 
outstanding service, has a most interesting history. 

In 1894 Dr. W. W. Pinson, later to become one of the dis- 
tinguished missionary leaders of Methodism, was pastor of Travis 
Park Church. He was called to come and minister to a penitent 
woman, Madame Volino, who was the operator of one of the 
most notorious houses of prostitution in the Southwest at that 
time. She, however, had become soundly convicted of her sins 
and under the ministry of Dr. Pinson, experienced a genuine 
conversion. After her conversion she exhorted the girls in her 
house to forsake their life of evil and promised to furnish them 
a home and gave them assurance that she had faith that God 
would feed them all. This former house of ill-repute thus became 
the nucleus for what is now one of the real missionary ministries 
of Methodism. 

During the more than 50 years the home has been in opera- 
tion it has cared for almost 10,000 girls who were to become 
mothers out of wedlock. Always a ministry of education and 
evangelism has been offered these girls. Religious influences 
are brought to bear upon their lives. Regular chapel services 
are held; classes of instruction in various subjects are offered; 
and counseling is provided for all. 


Texas Mision Home and Training School 


Provision is made for the adoption of the children born in 
this home if the mothers so desire. Many Methodist homes in 
Southwest Texas are finding genuine joy as foster parents rear 
children adopted out of this Home. 

For many years the Texas Mission Home and Training School 
was located in the western part of San Antonio in the midst of 
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the Latin-American community. But a few years ago under the 
leadership of Mrs. R. L. “‘(Mother)”’ Culbertson who invested 
a life of service in this institution the former Baylor Hospital, 
located on Ninth Street and the San Antonio River, was bought. 
This property has a valuation of $500,000 and has in recent 
years been completely modernized, today affording a splendid 
physical plant. 

A few years ago all the conferences in Texas became ¢o- 
operators in the maintenance of the Mission Home and Training 
School and it is now supported by these five conferences. Our 
own Southwest Texas Conference is giving support three ways. 
First of all, there is a sum of $4,000 in the World Service; a 
special Sunday is set aside in November on which a free-will 
offering is taken in all our churches; then in the third place, many 
individual Methodists gladly make additional contributions. 

The Home could well extend its field of service were it able 
to institute and maintain a cooperative house where working girls 
could live under wholesome Christian influence at an economical 
rate. Such an institution would offer a place of residence not only 
for girls who had come out of the Home but for other Christian 
girls in San Antonio seeking an economical place of residence 
under Christian influences. 

We have already seen that our Conference is much interested 
in the education of its people and an active supporter of South- 
western University. The fact is, however, that the vast majority 
of Methodist students do not attend church-related colleges. They 
are to be found, rather, in state-supported and private institu- 
tions. 

Thus if Methodism is really to keep in touch with her youth 
as they receive their education, it becomes necessary for her 
to follow them to the various campuses where they are resident. 

An early start toward this end was made in the Southwest 
Texas Conference in February, 1916, when, in cooperation 
with other Texas conferences, the teaching of credit courses in 
the Bible and Religious Education was begun at the University 
of Texas. Then in 1924 a handsome stone structure, correspond- 
ing in design to the University Methodist Church adjoining it, 
was erected. In this building, known as the Wesley Bible Chair, 
credit classes in Bible, religious education, home making, and 
other subjects vital to Christian character were continued across 
the years. In addition, there have been recreational, social, fel- 
lowship, and service activities promoted for the many Methodist 
students attending the State University. 

The expansion of the University Methodist Churcn, the 
increase in the number of Methodist students to be served, and 
other factors led a few years ago to a transfer of property be- 
tween the trustees of the Bible Chair and the University Meth- 
odist Church, through which that church took over the land 
on which the Bible Chair building stood. The Bible Chair build- 
ing was razed and a commodious and suitable lot at the corner of 
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Guadalupe and 34th streets, just north of the sanctuary and 
educational building of University Church and in the same block, 
was acquired. Plans are now under way for the erection of an 
adequate Methodist Student Center building on this site. Some 
$100,000 has been raised and the Methodists of Texas are now 
seeking to raise an additional $400,000 to make possible this 
building. 3 

During the history of the Bible Chair there have been 10,279 
students enrolled in classes for which they received 28,670 
semester hours credit on their degrees from the University. 
Today there are two teachers, teaching credit classes, with an 
enrollment usually averaging 175, and a third worker who directs 
student activities during the week and on Sunday. During the 
history of the Bible Chair, many University students have 
answered the call to the ministry and are today giving strong 
leadership in the Methodist ministry. 

By 1926 the annual conferences of Texas had seen the great 
value of what was being done in Austin and the importance of 
carrying on similar programs on other state-supported and 
private campuses. In order more effectively to do this, the five 
conferences organized and chartered “The Methodist Student 
Movement for the State of Texas.” This corporation has had 
charge of securing property, organizing programs, and support- 
ing leadership on the several campuses of the state. The prime 
spirit in the successful leadership of this movement has been 
the state director, Dr. Glenn Flinn. 

The Texas conferences a few years ago raised the sum of 
$440,000 to be used in the erection of buildings on various 
campuses. A part of the $100,000 now on hand for the new 
building at the University of Texas came from this fund. 
Practically every state-supported school situation in Texas was 
allocated a portion of the money toward the erection of buildings 
to house the work among Methodist students on the various 
campuses. 

Two other college campuses in the Southwest Texas Confer- 
ence are enjoying benefits through this program of student 
activities directed by the Texas Methodist Student Movement. 
These are the Southwest Texas State College at San Marcos 
and the College of Arts and Industries at Kingsville. At each 
of these places a director is in charge of the work and while 
no credit courses have been offered at San Marcos, they are 
offered at Kingsville. 

Each of the Methodist Student Fellowship programs at these 
places received $18,000 from the campaign for building funds. 
At San Marcos the $18,000 was used in providing quarters for 
the students in the new educational building of the First Meth- 
aede eee nf (hatectiuy. 

ingsville the campus of the college is abou 
the First Methodist Church. That ae had Sees ie en 
provided very ample facilities for the Sunday activities of the 
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students in an educational building and in 1942 the McAllen 
District had purchased a well-located site across the street from 
the campus of the college as the future location for a Methodist 
Student Center. A small building was erected on this lot and has 
been in use for several years. The $18,000 received in the cam- 
paign of a few years ago has been held, looking toward the 
erection of a permanent center; and at present the Corpus 
Christi and McAllen Districts are seeking to raise an additional 
$22,000 to make possible the building needed. 

In view of the fact that Texas Methodism has some 15,000 
students on state-supported campuses, the vast importance of the 
Methodist Student Movement is evident. The vigorous ministry 
the church has undertaken through this movement must be main- 
tained and expanded. We of the Southwest Texas Conference 
may take satisfaction in the fact that our Conference has been 
a leader in this movement from its beginning and the most liberal 
supporter in a financial way to be found among the conferences 
in Texas. 

Our support of the program activities of the Methodist 
Student Movement is a two-fold support. There is in our annual 
budget of World Service $10,625 through which each local church 
and contributing Methodist shares in the program. In addition, 
the Texas Methodist Student Movement sponsors what is known 
as the $5 Plan by which every Methodist church is asked to 
send $5 for each Methodist student from that church attending 
a school where a Methodist Student Fellowship is working. The 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, through the Conference, 
District, and local Secretaries of Student Work, has been very 
active in the promotion of this plan. Much of the success of the 
plan in our Conference is due to splendid work done by these 
consecrated women, who have not only assisted in raising money 
but have also worked to maintain a vital connection between 
students away from home and their home churches. 

While maintaining and expanding our church schools we as 
Methodist must expand our aid to work among students 
in state and private schools. This service is a fundamental part 
of the Methodist program. The Methodist Student Movement is 
not a stranger seeking lodging in the Methodist Church. It is a 
child of the church; it is a servant of Methodism to build church- 
men and churchwomen for tomorrow. As such it has a definite 
place in the program of every Methodist church and in the 
thinking, giving, and serving of every Methodist member. 

No institution maintained by our Conference is closer to the 
average church or to the average Methodist in this section than 
Mount Wesley Methodist Assembly at Kerrville. This, the 
youngest of our institutions, meets a real need for Conference- 
wide fellowship, training, and inspiration. In meeting these 
needs it has endeared itself to our people. 

From the earliest days Methodism emphasized the need for 
group meetings above the local community level. lhe old time 
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Mann Memorial Dormitory at Mt. Wesley Assembly 


camp meetings, growing out of the realization that the gathering 
of people from scattered regions afforded opportunities for in- 
tensive and extensive labors, were a result. These camp meet- 
ings, with their fervent evangelism and intense revivalistic 
efforts, met a genuine need. As they fell out of use our veople 
recognized need for other gatherings to bring together large 
groups from wide areas for inspiration, instruction, and fellow- 
ship. 

Tn an effort to meet this the Texas Epworth League Encamp- 
ment was located near Corpus Christi Bay in the bounds of our 
Conference in 1905. For a period of time literally thousands of 
young and old Methodists assembled there each year for highly 
inspirational programs. Many active ministers and laymen now 
working in Texas Methodist churches received high inspiration 
and challenging stimulus to their church careers from those 
fellowships. 

But around 1915, with changing times and attitudes, Ep- 
worth-by-the-Sea ceased to be. 

The discontinuance of this state-wide assembly left a need 
which was keenly felt by our people. Discussion of how this 
need might be met was carried on for a number of years and 
then, under the impetus of thinking and agitation largely led 
by the late Dr. H. E. Draper, the old West Texas Conference, 
meeting at Gonzales in October, 1923, organized an encampment 
association and instructed that association to provide, on a 
Conference-wide level, “additional opportunities for reliigous 
and intellectual training, social and recreational activities 
through public assemblies, such as are being afforded by other 
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churches, and for the purpose of promoting a deeper interest 
in our children, youth, and adults in religious training, and 
for the general welfare of our church at large ... by the 
establishment of encampment grounds at certain places to be 
selected and designated for that purpose within the bounds 
of the West Texas Conference, where our people may con- 
gregate at certain seasons of the year for the purpose of holding 
and conducting such encampments.”’ 

Responding to an offer of 200 acres of land made available 
through the Kerrville Chamber of Commerce, the encampment 
association located assembly grounds at Mount Wesley, a moun- 
tain of 1900 feet altitude, about three miles from Kerrville. In 
April, 1924, the trustees gave a free barbecue and held a gale 
of lots on the grounds of the proposed new Assembly. Some 
2,000 people attended and $380,000 worth of lots were sold. From 
time to time additional sales of lots were made and the pro- 
ceeds used in the improvement of the grounds, through the 
building of roads, the installation of a water system, and the 
erection of dormitories, a cafeteria, and a tabernacle. 

During the more than 25 years that the assembly has served 
the Conference, there has been constant expansion of both 
physical properties and of program. Originally only one week a 
year was devoted to program, with the first program held in 
the summer of 1924. Now continuous programs are carried on 
through the entire summer season. Meetings for youth, children, 
Church School superintendents, the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, ministers, laymen, and other groups fill the summer 
calendar completely. Out standing thinkers and speakers are 
brought from the four corners of the nation and from overseas. 
The attendance runs in excess of 3,000 different individuals 
each year. It has been estimated that the aggregate attendance 
at all services in the auditorium during the summer season 
totals more than 25,000, in addition to the numerous classes, 
workshops, and other activities. 

In 1946-1947, the Conference conducted a successful cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 for much-needed physical improvements. 
Through the use of that money and other gifts, many improve- 
ments have been made. 

Today the Assembly grounds has a large auditorium with 
comfortable seats—called the Maggie E. Moore Auditorium in 
commemoration of a gift of $20,000 from that elect lady—the 
kitchen and the dining room, accommodating 400 people, a 
recreational hall—known as the Draper Hall in honor of the 
chief leader in the establishment of the Assembly—the Missions 
Center Building, recently made possible through a contribution 
of more than $35,000 from Mrs. Alma Thomas, three dormi- 
tories—Epworth Lodge, originally erected by the members of 
the Epworth League, Faculty Lodge, and the Mann Memorial. 
The last was built out of funds raised during the Special cam- 
paign with $10,000 additional given by the Conference Woman’s 
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Society of Christian Service, which also furnished the building 
at a cost of some $10,000 more. It was named for Mrs. Gerald 
R. Mann, who died while serving as president of the Conference 
WSGS. ; 

Other helpful facilities include a commodious swimming pool, 
made possible by the gifts of two choice Christian women of 
the Conference, an infirmary, and a registration pavilion, erected 
in memory of the Rev. Stanley Haver, formerly president of 
the Conference Epworth League Board and a most. active 
participant in the work of the Assembly throughout his ministry. 

When the Missions Center was erected, friends of Mrs. 
Alma Thomas joined in placing a Hammond electric organ in 
the Chapel in her honor. Mrs. Thomas gave a splended chimes 
system. 

' Last year almost 1,000 friends united in placing the Rector 
Memorial Organ—a Baldwin electric organ—in the Maggie EK. 
Moore Auditorium in honor of Rev. Arthur E. Rector, oldest 
living ministerial member of the Southwest Texas Conference, 
and in memory of his wife, Mrs. Emma Donaldson Rector (April 
4, 1861-January 16, 1948). “Brother” Rector, as he is familiarly 
and affectionately called, joined the old West Texas Conference 
in 1883 and has served with great devotion for seventy years. 

On top of Mount Wesley a large illuminated cross has be- 
come symbolic of the Christian faith which the Assembly seeks 
to proclaim and last year, as a part of the Advance for Christ 
and His Church, the young people of Central Methodist Church 
in La Paz, Bolivia, sent to the youth of Southwest Texas a cross 
of lasting “palo santo” (holy wood), which has been erected 
as the dominant object in the worship center atop Mount Wesley. 

The opportunities of the Mount Wesley Methodist Assembly 
will be largely increased when winterized units have been pro- 
vided so that small groups may assemble there throughout the 
year. Many local church groups, district groups, and small 
committees and fellowships of boards and agencies would find 
most useful such a winter meeting spot. Present plans call for 
the erection of family unit cottages which, built for use all the 
year, can be used for such winter meetings and also can be 
of great value in regular summer programs. 

Thus material improvements continue because Mount Wesley 
Methodist assembly has established itself in the life of the Con- 
ference through its service to our churches and people. No 
Methodist of this section can count his church education com- 
plete until he has visited and participated in the programs here. 
Inspiration for work in local congregations, world-wide visions 
of service, deep stirring of heart to greater usefulness, and larger 
dedication of life to the service of the Master have come to 
multiplied thousands across the years through the ministry of 
this institution and, God willing, in the years to come this service 
shall be extended to aid multitudes in the enrichment of their 
lives and to the furtherance of the Kingdom. 
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The Southwest Texas Conference has a part in certain other 
institutions situated within our Annual Conference. But for 
convenience sake these institutions, since they minister to minor- 
ity groups, will be considered in the next chapter. 

As we come to the conclusion of this hasty review of the 
institutional life of Southwest Texas Methodism we may well 
pause to rejoice in what those who have gone before us have 
done for us. They have labored and we are entered into their 
labors. No church can be strong without great institutions. Our 
fathers planned wisely and well in the establishment of these 
institutions. 

We have a responsibility to enrich the service of the institu- 
tions that we already have and to give consideration to other 
opportunities for institutional service which may develop in the 
years to come. The work of the church is never complete. Each 
succeeding generation finds new opportunities as new occasions 
bring new duties. We shall do well to preserve the pioneering 
spirit as we seek through our present institutions and through 
additional ones that the future may bring to serve our genera- 
tion and the centuries to come. 


Mission Center at Mt. Wesley Assembly 


VI: Minority Groups 


A strict definition of the term “minority group” would 
classify the Methodists of Southwest Texas as a minority group. 
Only about one person in twenty in this section is a member of 
The Methodist Church. The largest population group in our 
territory holds no church membership. Among those who are 
church members the greater portion belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The next religious body in numerical strength 
here-abouts is the Southern Baptist Church, and we Methodists 
come third in membership. 

But in this chapter we use the term “minority group” in 
its accepted sense of a group who, by race, tongue, or other 
definite characteristic, is set aside from the majority populace. At 
one time those of Germanic and Swedish descent in this section 
could be spoken of as minority groups. But in the process of the 
years these two groups have become so amalgamated into the 
general population as to be no longer thought of as distinct 
groups. In the memory of many now active in the church there 
were congregations in our Conference who used either the 
German or the Swedish tongue in their services. So far as is 
known, there is not a local church left in our Annual Conference 
which uses exclusively either of these languages. A few Sunday 
School classes and occasional services are held in German or 
Swedish. But these two groups in our Southwest Texas Meth- 
odism have become a part of our composite group. 

Thus the term “minority group” as used in this chapter will 
refer to Negroes and Latin Americans. 

Negroes first came into the population of Texas at the time 
other settlers from the United States came. Slave holders in 
the old southern states brought their slaves with them. The 
descendants of these slaves form the largest nucleus of our 
present Negro population. These are augmented by others who 
since the days of the Civil War, have come of their own volition. 

Methodism from the very beginning has worked with 
Negroes. Pastors were often assigned to be in charge of work 
among slaves. Sometimes churches were organized with mem- 
bership composed entirely of Negroes but usually in pre-Civil 
War days the Negroes found membership in local churches 
with whites. 

Following this custom, the early Methodists of Texas were 
diligent in ministry to Negroes. We discovered that at Bastrop 
in the first church organized in the bounds of what is now our 
Conference a Negro was among the charter members. In 1843, 
some S1x years after the beginning of regular organized Method- 
ist work in Texas, the reports of membership showed: whites— 
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4,114, colored—856, making an increase over the previous year 
of 952 white, 320 colored. Thus at that very early date about 
one-sixth of the total membership of The Methodist Church in 
Texas was colored. No doubt this represented about the pro- 
portion of Negroes to the total population of settlers from the 
United States. 

By 1858 there were in Texas 28,156 white members and 
5,/17 Negro members. Thus the proportion of Negro and white 
membership remained almost constant over this period of 15 
years. 

At an early date a custom already established in the old South 
was being continued in some sections of what is now our 
Southwest Texas Conference. This custom provided for the ap- 
pointment of preachers to African work and in 1858 there was 
a “Bastrop African Mission” and a “Gonzales African Mission” 
listed among the appointments. 

But the coming of the Civil War and the freeing of the 
Negroes disrupted the work among these people. In 1865 the 
colored membership in the Rio Grande Mission had dropped to 
298. But even then, though the War was over and the Negroes 
free, the Methodists of this section were still conscious of their 
responsibilty to the Negroes. Out of 41 pastoral charges, 20 had 
the words “colored charge” listed after them. In another year 
or two, although the Negro membership had dropped to the very 
small figure of 19, there were still 20 charges listed in the offi- 


_ clal appointments as ‘“‘colored charges.”’ 


Already at this time other Negro denominations, namely, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church were working among the Negroes in 
Texas. And in 1870 the Methodist Episcopal Church, South made 
provision for the organization of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the ordination of bishops and ministers of the new 
denomination. The Negroes who had formerly been members of 
the Southern Methodist Church were encouraged to go into the 
membership of this new denomination and gradually over the 
years the Negroes dropped altogether out of the membership of 
the Southern Methodist Church. Many of our older people, how- 
ever, remember when an occasional Negro member was still to 
be found in a Southern Methodist Church, in communities where 
there were few of this race. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began work among the 
Negroes immediately after the cessation of the Civil War and 
through its Freedman’s Aid Society carried on extensive mission- 
ary efforts among the new citizens. The result was the organiza- 
tion of many Negro congregations and finally of Negro Annual 
Conferences. These Negro Annual Conferences were maintained 
across the years as separate and distinct working groups. Local 
Negro Methodist churches and local white churches in the South 
were not combined into the same Annual Conferences in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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When the three Methodisms were united in 1939, one of the 
provisions of the constitution of the new Church was that the 
Negro Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should be organized into a Jurisdiction known as the Central 
Jurisdiction. There were five other Jurisdictions—Northeastern, 
Southeastern, North Central, South Central, and Western— 
which were formed on a geographical basis. The Central was 
formed on a racial basis. This provided in the organic law of 
united Methodism for segregation on the Jurisdictional level and, 
perhaps, might be interpreted as providing for segregation on 
an Annual Conference level. There is, however, no provision in 
the constitution of The Church making mandatory segregation 
on a local church level. And likely the constitution would be in- 
terpreted as permitting Negro and white congregations to be 
united into common annual conferences even in the jurisdictions 
which overlap the Central Jurisdiction. 

The two Negro Annual Conferences in Texas—the Texas 
and the West Texas—were organized in the former Methodist 
Episcopal Church. These two Annual Conferences contain the 
Negro congregations and members to be found in this state. The 
Texas Conference of the Central Jurisdiction, roughly, embraces 
the territory east of the Colorado River and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad line running north from the town of Calvert. The West 
Texas Conference of the Central Jurisdiction embraces all the 
other Negro work in Texas. Thus all of the geographical area 
of the Southwest Texas Conference is comprehended in the 
bounds of the West Texas Conference of the Central Jurisdic- 
tion. 

This Conference has five districts—Corpus Christi, Victoria, 
Austin, San Antonio, and Western—with district headquarters 
in the bounds of our Conference. Within the territory embraced 
in our Conference there are 57 charges, containing 81 churches. 
The membership in 1950 was 8,687. 

Within the bounds of our Southwest Texas Conference is 
located one of the most useful Methodist schools for Negroes, 
namely, Samuel Huston College at Austin. It was founded in 
1876 and at a recent date had a faculty of 30 and a student body 
of 532. Out of this school have come some of the most capable 
leaders of Negro Methodism. The West Texas Conference de- 
pends chiefly upon this institution for its ministerial and lay 
leadership. Bishops Willis J. King, of Liberia, and Robert N. 
Brooks, of New Orleans, and Dr. M. S. Davage, noted Methodist 
educator, are former presidents of the institution. 

Connected with Samuel Huston College is Eliza Dee Hall, 
an institution of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service of 
the Board of Missions and Church Extension. This dormitory for 
girls offers a Christian atmosphere for the women students of 
that school. 

We may well ask ourselves the question: “What is our 
responsibility as white Methodists to our Negro Methodists?” In 
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answering that question, all of us would readily say we must 
cooperate in the work which they are doing. This we have not 
done as we might have in the past. About all the assistance which 
Negro Methodists have received from us—outside of the mis- 
sionary and education money that we contribute through our 
World Service and which is disbursed through the General Board 
of Missions and Church Extension and the General Board of 
Education—has come from the Race Relations Day offering. An 
occasional church or group of churches has done something for 
a local Negro Methodist church or a particular district. But 
there has been no organized program of cooperation and assist- 
ance except through Race Relations Day. 

Race Relations Day, observed on the second Sunday in Feb- 
ruary, is an occasion established for the promotion of better 
racial understanding and goodwill and carries an offering for 
Negro Education. The offering in our Conference—directed to 
Samuel Huston College, and for the past six or eight years the 
largest given for this cause by any white conference in Method- 
ism—affords very substantial assistance to the school, represent- 
ing, as it does, the income of an endowment of $250,000. 

The Day has also been of help in many local churches and 
communities in bringing about a new sense of responsibility for 
Negro work. In some communities there has been exchange of 
pulpits between Negro and white ministers. The Samuel Huston 
Choir has sung and the president of that institution has spoken 
in many of our churches in connection with the observance of 
this Day. Other Negro groups have also contributed in various 
ways to the services of that Day in their local communities. We 
may feel confident that this Day will increase in its observance 
and usefulness until the need for any such special Day shall 
cease altogether. 

Our cooperation in the work which the Negro churches are 
doing must provide more financial assistance and more active 
cooperation on the local church level between the two groups. We 
are all citizens of the same country; we are all fellow members 
in the same Church and the same Kingdom. We must learn to 
live as friends and brethren. This will not be an easy lesson for 
many of us, both white and colored. But it is an imperative lesson: 
which these times demand we learn in our church life. 

Even more paramount than any responsibility we owe to the 
Negroes as fellow church members is a responsibility which we 
owe them as fellow human beings. Our Negro population in the 
Southwest Texas Conference is relatively small. There are about 
one million Negroes in Texas. In the Southwest Texas Confer- 
ence there are not more than 105,000 or 110,000. While one per- 
son out of seven in Texas is a Negro, only one out of 20 in our 
population in this area is a Negro. In all of the Southern and 
Western sections of our Conference there are scarcely any 
Negroes at all. Chief concentrations of Negro populations are 
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on the lower Colorado and lower Guadalupe Rivers and in the 
large cities. ; : 

Because of the relatively small proportion of Negroes in our 
total population much less race prejudice exists among our people 
than is sometimes to be found in sections where the proportion 
of Negroes in the population is larger. There is no merit to us 
that conditions have lessened race prejudice among us. There is, 
rather, a condemnation that, with such favorable circumstances, 
we should retain any race prejudice at all. Aa 

But something of the deplorable conditions existing among 
Negroes in this section is indicated by the fact that in the 
bounds of the Southwest Texas Conference there are only 23 
high schools for Negroes. South of Kingsville, in a vast region 
covering many thousands of square miles, there is no accredited 
Negro high school and any Negro child wishing to go to high 
school is compelled to be separated from his family. In all of our 
territory there are only two senior colleges—Samuel Huston and 
Tillotson, both in Austin—for Negroes and two junior colleges, 
one in Victoria and one in San Antonio. So long as the pattern 
of segregation prevails, American justice—to say nothing of 
Christian ethics—demands equal educational facilities be pro- 
vided every Negro child in our state. 

Among the 110,000 Negroes in the vast territory of the 
Southwest Texas Conference—as large as the state of Georgia— 
there is only one hospital for the exclusive use of Negroes. We 
may be encouraged by the fact that because of requirements for 
Federal financial aid, increasing numbers of hospitals are 
providing facilities for colored patients. 

We are making progress but we are making it slowly. The 
church must hasten progress toward full and complete human 
rights for our Negro population. The spirit of the religion which 
we embrace demands it and the very foundations of our 
American democracy rest upon equality of opportunity and 
justice to all. 

In seeking to give to the Negroes of our section the human 
rights which are inherently theirs, the women of the church 
have taken strong and vigorous leadership. Nowhere on the 
face of the globe are more alert, progressive, and consecrated 
Christians to be found than the members of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service of The Methodist Church. These 
women are always in the vanguard of progressive movements - 
in the life of the church and they have taken very positive 
stand in behalf of bettering conditions under which the Negroes 
of our nation live. 

Most of our Methodists rejoice in the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which have set aside discrimination in 
inter-state travel on trains and buses and which have opened 
state higher institutions of learning to Negro students. They 
especially rejoice at a recent action of the Board of Trustees 
of Southern Methodist University by which Perkins Schoo] of 
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Theology has been opened to Negro ministerial students. They 
await the day when other Methodist institutions shall catch up 
with the Supreme Court and become as Christian as that politi- 
eal body. (The distinction of being the first institution of higher 
learning in the State of Texas to abolish all racial barriers to 
Slava goes to a Baptist school, Wayland College at Plain- 
view. 

Anywhere and everywhere that opportunity presents itself, 
we as Methodists—not to say as Christians—must seek to work 
out the principles of Chrisian brotherhood in racial relation- 
ships. In doing this we shall need to be Christian in citizenship, 
Christian in community relationships, and Christian in the circle 
of the church. “We be all brethren.” The adoption of that Scrip- 
tural standard and its application to life would end racial dis- 
crimination and bring in equality of public service and of op- 
portunity to all groups alike. 

Exact accuracy would bar our speaking of the Latin Ameri- 
cans of Southwest Texas as a minority group. They are cer- 
tainly the largest single segment of population in these parts. 
In many of our counties they constitute actual majorities and, 
in some instances, a majority of nine to one. 

Our Latin American friends have been longest in this sec- 
tion, their ancestors having been the original settlers. A sizable 
percentage of our present population in this group trace their 
ancestry to settlers who came from Spain and the Canary Islands 
in the early eighteenth century. To this group have been added, 
from year to year, new immigrants from Mexico and the num- 
bers are being constantly augmented as, in spite of immigration 
restrictions, vast numbers continue to cross the border. 

The chief centers of Latin American population in South- 
west Texas are to be found along the Rio Grande River and 
northward as far as Corpus Christi and San Antonio. The 
trends definitely reveal increasing expansion of this group into 
all parts of our Conference. In fact, on northward and west- 
ward, beyond the bounds of our Conference, they have spread 
until they are found in considerable numbers in most parts of 
Texas. 

In a few counties—such as Webb, Duval, Jim Hogg, Starr, 
Zapata, etc.—Latin Americans form the dominant political, 
social, and, in some instances, economic group. Spanish is as 
widely spoken as English. Customs are definitely Latin Ameri- 
can. In these situations the Anglo culture is the alien intruder. 

But in most sections of our Conference the Latin Americans 
increasingly take on the cast and flavor of the dominant culture. 
Spanish is seldom spoken except by the older people. The young 
enthusiastically embrace the prevailing majority mores. It is 
markedly true among the Latin Americans who have come into 
The Methodist Church that they have, in large measure, adopted 
the English tongue and the customs of our section. 

We generally think of the Latin Americans as being mem- 
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bers of the Roman Catholic Church and many of our people 
decry special evangelistic efforts aimed at this group. Nothing 
could be more erroneous than this assumption that the majority 
of the Latin Americans of Southwest Texas are members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The facts are otherwise. 

A few years ago the Roman Church had stationed in San 
Antonio one of their outstanding priests as a welfare worker. 
In addressing a Catholic conference he made the statement that 
not more than one-fourth of the Latin Americans in this region 
were members of the Roman Catholic Church. 

A number of years ago that church sent a well-trained young 
priest of Latin American descent to minister in Dilley and the 
surrounding section. His first action was to make a thorough 
survey of the Latin Americans in the community. He reported 
to Protestant friends that he found the population divided into 
about three equal groups. One-third were members of the Roman 
Catholic Church; one-third were Protestant; and one-third were 
without religious affiliations. 

It is this latter group that offers the Methodism of our sec- 
tion such tremendous challenge. At least 250,000 Latin Ameri- 
cans in this territory await evangelization. They will be claimed 
by Catholicism, by some Protestant faith, or lost to paganism 
or Communism. No segment of population as large as this can 
be left to paganism without becoming a menace to the welfare 
of our society. Either we win these neighbors of ours to Chris- 
tian faith and fellowship or we endanger our own future as 
well as theirs. 

Methodism began working with the Mexicans at an early 
period. In the appointments read at the first session of the Rio 
Grande Mission Conference at Goliad in 1859, Robert Paine 
Thompson was named “Missionary to the Mexicans of the Rio 
Grande Valley.” 

Even before this, however, work had been done among the 
Spanish-speaking. It is reported that at a camp meeting held at 
Craft’s Prairie in Bastrop County by the Rev. I. G. John in 
1856, a Mexican was among the converts. In 1859 Dr. Jesse 
Boring, then pastor of the Soledad Methodist Church in San 
Antonio (now Travis Park), reported he had held a great re- 
vival meeting and that “several Mexicans were converted and 
joined our church.” He further states: “When I was pastor there 
in the early part of 1862 I found a number of Mexicans as 
members.” He also indicates that in the Sunday School were 
classes taught in Spanish. 

_ Rev. H. G. Horton, valiant pioneer circuit rider of the old 
Rio Grande and West Texas Conferences, in reminiscing, wrote: 
When I was pastor in the Medina Circuit in 1860, John DeVil- 
biss and myself held a meeting at old Somerset, south of the 
Medina River, in which there was a beautiful Mexican girl 
converted and joined the church. She was converted at the 
mourners’ bench in the old style. She spoke both English and 
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Spanish and arose shouting in Spanish ... There was a boy 
present at that meeting who afterwards became a missionary to 
Mexico.” 

Horton is also the authority for the statement that when he 


| went to Corpus Christi in 1861 as pastor of our church there, 


he found that work among the Mexicans had been carried on 
for some time “under young William Headen, a merchant who, 
from the time he was a boy, had taught a Mexican class in our 
Sunday School. He spoke Spanish fluently. . . The work among 
the Mexicans of Corpus Christi may be put down as the first 
when catechisms and other literature in Spanish were scattered 
among them and they were made welcome to seats in Protestant 
congregations.” 

In 1872 Bishop Keener, at the session of the West Texas Con- 


ference at Victoria, assigned A. H. Sutherland to work among 
_ the Mexicans. Under the leadership of Sutherland the work be- 


| gan to widen and many Mexican preachers were raised up, 


and with the passage of more liberal laws in old Mexico, the 
work spread to that country. 
It was in Corpus Christi that Alejo Hernandez, our first 


| Methodist Mexican preacher, began his labors. He had been 
- converted in Brownsville and joined the Methodist Church in 
' Corpus Christi. Later on he made a trip with Bishop Keener 


to Mexico City and assisted in the organization of Methodism 
in the capital of that Republic. 

Hernandez preached and distributed tracts and Bibles in the 
Spanish language. Under the leadership of Hernandez and 
Sutherland, by 1874, when the West Texas Conference met at 
Gonzales, the work among the Latin Americans had progressed 
to the extent that the Mexican Border Mission District was 


organized and listed among the appointments. Three Latin 
_ American pastors received appointments as follows: Corpus 


Christi Mission—Dorteo Garcia; San Diego Mission—Felipe 
N. Cordova; Laredo Mission—Fermin Vidaurri. Three other ap- 
pointments among the Latin Americans in this district were left 


' to be supplied. These were: Brownsville Mission, Rio Grande 
City Mission, Concepcion - Presenos Mission. (Concepcion and 


- Presenos were located near the present site of Alice.) 


According to reports made to the Board of Missions of the 


- West Texas Conference at its session in 1878, work was pro- 


gressing rapidly among the Spanish-speaking. San Antonio Mis- 
sion had been served by the Rev. J. M. Casanova, who reported 
a congregation in and around San Antonio of 500, with 100 
members. During the year 32 adults and 17 infants had been 
baptized. The center of the work in this city was the present 
La Trinidad Church, which was organized by A. H. Sutherland 


in 1874. 


The Corpus Christi Mexican Mission, with Rev. James 
Tafolla, minister, reported a membership of 45 with 250 at- 
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tending preaching services; 7 adults and 1 infant had been bap- 
tized. aye 

San Diego and Presenos Mission, Rev. D. Garcia, minister, 
reported 121 members and 300 attending preaching services; 15 
adults and 5 infants had been baptized. _ 

Reports were made also at this session of the Conference 
from the Hidalgo Mission, Rio Grande City and Camargo Mis- 
sion, Laredo Mission, and Eagle Pass Mission. 

In 1880, on a resolution introduced into the Conference by 
H. A. Graves and E. Y. Seale, the West Texas Conference re- 
spectfully memorialized the College of Bishops to erect the 
Border Mission District into an annual conference, leaving it 
to the Bench of Bishops to give it a name. This resolution was 
adopted, in conformity with an action of the General Conference 
in 1878, by which the College of Bishops had been authorized 
to organize the Mexican work into an annual conference when- 
ever they saw fit. 

In 1885 the Border Mission Conference was organized. This 
Conference embraced both Texas and Mexican territory until 
1914. Due to the revolution in Mexico the Conference was divided 
and the Texas Mexican Mission was organized in Austin. The 
Mission became the Texas Mexican Conference in 1930 at the 
session in Brownsville. At the time of unification the name was 
changed to the Southwest Mexican Conference and in 1948 to the 
present name of the Rio Grande Conference. Thus, our Latin 
American friends assumed the old original Annual Conference 
name under which work among both Anglo-and-Latin-Ameri- 
cans had first been undertaken in this section. 

The record would not be complete without mentioning the 
names of Dr. Frank 8. Onderdonk and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. 
D. W. Carter, and the Rev. and Mrs. Jackson B. Cox, who gave 
many years of faithful service to the work among Latin Ameri- 
cans. Through great personal sacrifice and with uttermost devo- 
tion, these heroic English-speaking missionaries gave leadership 
for many years to the work both in Texas and old Mexico. 

The present Rio Grande Conference embraces all the Span- 
ish-speaking work in Texas and New Mexico. Within the 
boundaries of the Southwest Texas Conference are the head- 
quarters of two districts, the Northern, which is located in San 
Antonio, and the Southern, which is located in McAllen. In 


1950, 35 pastoral charges, 48 churches, and 88 preachers, ~— 


serving 6,495 members, were to be found within the bounds of 
the Southwest Texas Conference. The work is well-organized and, 
with a progressive spirit of determination, the Latin Americans 
prosecute the enterprise of enlisting the great multitudes who 
speak their tongue for the Church and the Kingdom. Remarkable 
growth has been made in the last decade and prospects are 
bright for even more extensive advancement. 

Mention needs to be made of certain outstanding institutional 
agencies which serve the Latin Americans in Southwset Texas. 
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These institutions are all under the direction of the Woman’s 
Division of the General Board of Missions and Church Extension. 

Rural centers have been established at Pharr, Robstown, San 
Marcos, and Ozona. Deaconesses sent out by the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service give leadership to programs of education, 
recreation, health service, evangelism, and other activities. Kin- 
dergartens are maintained. Youth clubs are held. Mothers’ clubs 
give training in dietetics and homemaking. These rural Wesley 
Community Houses in these widely scattered towns are but 
examples of a service which should be multiplied many fold 
over our Conference. 

Benefiting from the Week of Prayer offering of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service a few years ago and from the 
efforts of Methodists in those communities, new buildings have 
been erected at Robstown and San Marcos. Commodious and 
adequate, they give housing for programs that are continuing 
to expand their services. 


Wesley Community House at Robstown 


In San Antonio the Wesley Community House and the Pollard 
Memorial are ministering to many hundreds of underprivileged 
Latin Americans. Situated in the densely crowded sections of 
San Antonio, they offer playground, recreational, fellowship, 
and training opportunties for many children and young people. 
They form centers of light and strength in most needy places. 

Outstanding in its contribution of service is Holding Insti- 
tute, located at Laredo and also an agency of the Woman’s 
Division. This school was established in 1881. It has, across the 
years, given training to hundreds of Latin American youth both 
from Texas and Mexico. During 1950-1951 there was a faculty 
of 23 and an enrollment of 248. 

A new site has been purchased at the edge of the city of 
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Laredo and in the course of time a new plant will be erected on 
this site. The present location on the Rio Grande is subject to 
overflow and, being crowded and inadequate, could never be 
made suitable. But with the new location and new buildings, and 
with the old spirit of service that has characterized the institu- 
tion through its long history, the promise is that its work will 
be expanded and made more useful. ae 

A few years ago the section of Home Missions in the General 
Board of Missions and Church Extension of our Methodism es- 
tablished a Spanish-speaking Department with headquarters in 
San Antonio. A representative of the General Board is thus 


Wesley Community House at San Marcos 


resident and active within the section. Under the leadership of 
the first representative of the General Board in this section, 
much has been done to promote understanding and cooperation 
on the part of our English-speaking congregations. Large sums 
have been given. New churches have been made possible and a 
peu material foundation has been laid for the Latin American 
wor 

As the history of Latin American work in this section indi- 
cates, our Anglo Methodists have always been interested and 
cooperative. Originally, the work was one. In the course of time, 
no doubt, Anglo and Latin work will be united again but until 
such a time comes, Southwest Texas Methodism cooperates in 
many ways in the work among the Spanish-speaking. Some of 
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these will be indicated when we come to our chapter on the larger 
connectional relationships of our Conference. Suffice it to say 
here that our congregations have adopted mission specials in 
the field of Latin American work and that our Conference 
itself, through its Conference Benevolences, gives $2,500 a year 
to the Minimum Salary Fund of the Rio Grande Conference. 
There is, also, in the General World Service a substantial 
amount which goes to this program. Thus, every contributing 
Methodist has some small part in the work among Latin 
Americans. 

Although much has been and is being done, much more 
could and must be done to help the vast Latin American popu- 
lation. It might be well for us to consider two or three things 
that we as Methodists and as Christians can and ought to do. 

A chief need is that Latin Americans may enjoy the full 
status of citizenship legally given them. Under the laws of Texas 
there can be no discrimination against Latin Americans but in 
practice effective barriers are often raised. Both democracy and 
the Christian religion demand absolute equality of citizenship 
for all citizens alike. Under the Good Neighbor Commission much 
progress is being made in the development of better relation- 
ships between Latin Americans and their Anglo neighbors. But 
to the church rather than to any branch of the civil government 
we ought to look for the rapid betterment of conditions. 

Full status as citizens will mean educational, economic, cul- 
tural, and other basic human rights for Latin Americans. 
Every Methodist and every Methodist church has opportunity to 
put into practice the spirit of good neighborliness in the local 
community. When we do this, we fulfill a basic responsibility 
which we owe to our fellow Christians and fellow humans of 
another tongue and descent. 

We have already suggested that we are assisting the Latin 
Americans in the work which they do for themselves as Meth- 
odists. This assistance needs to be amplified. Certainly every 
Anglo church in a community where there is a Latin American 
church has responsibility to assist that church in every way; 
and in communities where there are Latin Americans and no 
Protestant church, the Anglo congregation has responsibility to 
assist in establishing work among the Spanish-speaking, or even 
better, to bring the Latin Americans into the Anglo churches. 
Many of our churches in the Southwest Texas Conference have 
Latins in their membership. Often these English-speaking Latin 
Americans occupy places of responsibility in their churches. 

At Rio Grande City a very successful merger was made 
between the Anglo and Latin churches and now that congrega- 
tion, operating under the Rio Grande Conference, conducts 
English services in the morning and Spanish in the evening. 

Even more fundamental is responsibility for developing 
leadership. A strong and vigorous Latin leadership will do 
more for our Spanish-speaking work than any other one thing. 
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The enjoyment of the privileges of full status as citizens will 
work automatically in the development of better leaders. Hence 
there is great need that we shall push to the utmost efforts to 
see that cultural, educational, and economic opportunities are not 
denied Latin Americans. Then, too, local churches and individual 
Methodists may establish scholarships for Latin American stu- 
dents, encourage Latin American students to go to school, and 
may assist on the local community level in setting up training 
schools for church school workers, leaders of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service and other groups in the local 
church. 

We scarcely need to say that Latin American Methodists 
should be included in all plans for leadership training work 
in local Methodist communities. 

Consideration might be given to other minority groups but 
since most of these are of Roman Catholic faith or are Orientals, 
few in number, there is less striking opportunity for service 
among them. Communities of Poles, Slovaks, and Italians are 
to be found living in relative isolation from the general culture 
of the section. Most of these are, as indicated, Roman Catholic 
in faith. Our chief responsibility to them is to learn to live 
with them as friends. The few Orientals must be ministered to, 
not as a group, but as individuals and brought, wherever possible, 
into the fellowship of our existing churches. 

God has made us all of one blood. He wants us to practice 
friendship and brotherhood “until we all come in the unity 
of faith” into one family in Him. Whatever the color or our 
skin, whatever the peculiar twist of our tongue, we are still 
God’s children and one family. Methodism knows no racial, 
nationalistic, or language barriers. Methodism holds the ideal 
of humanity as the one family of God. On a Conference level 
and in our local communities we have the privilege of putting 
into practice this universal principle of brotherhood as we all 
learn to live together in love and fellowship. 
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VII: Rural and Urban Prospect 


The last 50 years have seen over the entire nation definite 
trend of population away from the countryside to the urban 
centers. Half a century ago the United States was predominantly 
a rural nation. Today it is rapidly becoming a land of cities 
and towns. 

This tendency to urbanization is very manifest in our own 
state. During the past decade migration to the cities has been 
accelerated. The coming of industries has led to the greater 
concentration of population in certain areas. 

This tendency for people to concentrate in centers of popula- 
tion is bound to increase. Several factors operate for the de- 
population of rural territory and for the massing of peoples 
in certain strategic urban centers. 

We must frankly face the fact that fewer people on the 
farms can produce greater harvests. Improved machinery and 
increased productivity per acre make this possible. Then, in our 
own particular section, we have had a decided trend away from 
field crops to cattle raising. And cattle raising takes less labor 
than cultivated fields. 

There is two-fold evidence of population shift in the South- 
west Texas Conference. Both are evident to the eyes of any 
observer. Simply go out into the open country and_ note the 
fact that there are fewer houses than 20 years ago. Or go into 
the cities and see block upon block of new homes and observe 
the expanding borders of these cities. 

This evidence so visible to the eye is borne out in figures 
released by the United States census. We have already observed 
the fact that certain definite areas of our Conference have shown 
great population increases and other areas have shown great 
decreases. The accompanying map indicates something of these 
population shifts. Let us look, however, at Fayette County, for 
instance, which reached its peak population in 1900, 50 years 
ago, and has shown a steady decrease to its present population 
of 24,126. This is less than the population of 27,996 in 1880, 70 
years ago. Actually, in 1950 there were 14 per cent fewer people 
living in Fayette County than in 1880, and 51.4 per cent fewer 
than in 1900 when the county reached its peak. 

Take again Colorado County, with its population of 17,519 
in 1950, and compare that to the population in 1890. The popu- 
lation was then 19,512 so that Colorado County has distinctly 
fewer people now than it had 60 years ago. 

Or take Gonzales County, with its 21,000 in 1950, which, by 
the way, represented a decrease of 5,075 or 19.5 per cent under 
the population of 1940, and compare that to the population in 
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1900 when the county reached its peak. At that time, 50 years 
ago, there were 28,882, so that in the past 50 years there has 
been a decrease in population of more than 25 per cent. Where 
4 people lived in Gonzales County 50 years ago, 3 people live now. 

These figures are the more striking when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that in these counties the county seat and 
other towns have gained in population. This, of course, means 
that the decrease in the open country has been even greater 
than indicated on the surface of the figures. 

These instances—in the counties enumerated—could be mul- 
tiplied many times. But these suffice to illustrate a very definite 
trend away from rural areas. Just as striking is the evidence 
pointing to the growth in population in the urban centers. 

Take Travis County for an illustration. In 1880 the popula- 
tion was 27,028. In 1950 it was 160,381. Thus, in Travis County 
there were 5 people in 1950 for every 1 person in 1880. Or, 
take Bexar County where the population in 1900 was 69,422 
and in 1950 was 500,460, representing a growth of more than 
900 per cent in the 50 years. Or take the two most populous 
counties of the lower Rio Grande Valley, Cameron and Hidalgo. 
In 1900 the combined population of these two counties was 
22,932 and in 1950 the combined population was 284,828. The 
population in that section had thus multiplied twelve-fold in 50 
years. 

These shifts in population have given rise to a double problem 
and challenge to our church. The problem and challenge is to 
continue our ministry to the people left in centers of decreasing 
population and to provide the privileges of the church to the 
people in the new areas of population. We often speak of these 
two as the rural problem and the urban problem. Perhaps we 
should not call them problems. Maybe it would be better if we 
spoke of “the rural challenge” and the “urban challenge.” For 
each of these situations presents a very definite challenge to 
our Methodism. 

The Church cannot afford to neglect those living in sparsely 
settled regions. Nor can we, if we as a church expect to continue 
a vigorous leadership, fail to meet those coming into new centers 
of population with the opportunities and privileges of the church. 
Our endeavor in this present chapter will be to look at some 
of the things that we in Southwest Texas Methodism are doing 
to meet the challenge of both these situations. We shall begin 
with a consideration of Methodism’s ministry in the open 
country and the town—the areas of less dense population. 

What have we been doing out in the country to meet this 
problem and challenge brought by diminishing populations? One 
of the evident answers is that we have met it by closing churches. 
In 1950 there were 331 Methodist churches serving the approxi- 
mately two million people in the boundaries of the Southwest 
Texas Conference. But in 1905 there were 324; in 1908, 348; 
In 1918, 356; and in 1917, 398. (These figures do not include the 
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churches of the former Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
territory. They would add approximately 20 to 30, varying from 
year to year.) In 1917 began a steady decrease in the number 
of churches in our Conference. This practice of closing churches 
has continued steadily until the present day. In fact, from 1940 
to 1950, 44 Methodist churches in the Southwest Texas Confer- 
ence closed their doors never to open again. 

We had just as well face frankly the fact that this closing 
of churches was necessary. Shifts of population with conse- 
quent decreased numbers of people in many communities left 
no other alternative. When the people are gone the church must 
close. Rural stores and rural schools have closed for the same 
reason and the fact is that, in most instances, the church has 
been the last public institution to cease its service to the people 
in areas of decreasing population. 

‘We shall continue to close churches in the Southwest Texas 
Conference. This will be necessary because, beyond doubt, the 
present tendency for shifts in population will continue and as 
people move out and leave relatively de-populated communities, 
the churches will be compelled to close. No wishful thinking 
nor apt slogan can suffice to keep churches alive in communities 
where the people have moved away. There is no propaganda or 
program which can make churches live where people are not. 
So we must become reconciled to the fact that we shall continue 
to close churches. With 82 churches in our Conference having 
a membership of less than 50, it is quite evident that this will 
be true. Any church with less than 50 members has a very 
precarious future. . 

While it has been necessary to close churches and will con- 
tinue to be necessary to do so, we do not solve the problem nor 
meet the challenge through this process. Some people are left in 
every community. The church owes them a ministry and a plan 
must be worked out by which the Methodist evangel shall be 
proclaimed on the loneliest road and across the most distant 
mountain in all this section. 

One method by which we have been seeking to meet the 
problem and challenge of serving people in sparsely settled 
communities has been through what we speak of as the Mini- 
mum Salary Fund. This has been necessary because 12 or 15 
people living in some remote country community, even when 
linked up with 3 or 4 other churches in like communities, cannot 
adequately support a minister. Some 15 years ago our Confer- 
ence devised a basic minimum salary plan by which every pastor 
appointed to a charge in this Conference would be assured a 
subsistence salary. The portion of this salary which the congre- 
gation, because of small membership, cannot pay, is paid by 
the other churches of the Conference out of the Minimum 
Salary Fund. Thus, the church in the county seat town or in 
the great city shares in supplying a ministry to the church at 
the crossroads where there are just a few people. 
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This is an important phase of the work which our Con- 
ference does. Strategic over-all planning for Methodism’s work 
in this section demands it. Elementary fairness to the ministry 
and Christian brotherhood among Methodist members also unite 
to make it necessary. But the problem of a ministry for rural 
communities cannot be solved on the basis of salary alone. Other 
considerations enter into this solution. And, while maintaining 
and strengthening this program of ministerial support, we need 
to move forward in the use of other techniques to strengthen 
our work in hamlet and country. 

At this point we would like to lift up some ten or twelve 
suggestions toward the meeting of the problem and challenge 
of the rural church in Southwest Texas. 

The first step is a survey of the Conference to determine 
just where we stand in our ministry to the people. Such a survey 
needs to be Conference-wide but made on a district, sub-district, 
and county basis. Such a survey would reveal the present minis- 
try of The Methodist Church in every section of the Conference 
and would discover any neglected areas where there is opportuni- 
ty te the Church to enter with a constructive service to the 
people. 

Following such a survey a second step involves the ‘“‘parish- 
ing” or “charging” of the Conference. By this we mean setting 
up parish or charge boundaries. The term “charge” is the 
Methodist term and it, perhaps, would be better to speak of 
“charge” boundaries. Under such a process every foot of terri- 
tory in the Southwest Texas Conference would be assigned to 
some charge and would become the responsibility of the Method- 
ist pastor and members of that charge. 

These charge boundaries would not be set up on an exclusive, 
but on an inclusive basis. They would not be set up for the 
purpose of seeing that people outside of charge boundaries did 
not hold membership in churches within that charge. But they 
should be set up to make sure that every family on every road 
in every county in Southwest Texas is included in some charge 
as the responsibility of a Methodist pastor and congregation. 

At a recent national meeting of Methodist district superin- 
tendents, frequent references were made to the fact that the 
group present travelled every highway in America as represen- 
tatives of The Methodist Church. There was a good deal of 
justifiable pride taken in that statement. We can well be grate- 
ful for the fact that we belong to a church which has a system 
through which some supervising representative of the Church 
has responsibility for every inch of the territory in this nation. 
But in Methodism we need to be able to boast, also, that some 
Methodist pastor is responsible for every by-road and lane in 
all the land and for every family living at even the most remote 
outpost. We will never conquer the land for the Lord until we 


divide it up and give responsibility to some pastor and church 
for every last family. 
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It is not within the province of this volume to enter into a 
discussion of the techniques of setting up charge boundaries. In 
our Conference the Kerrville district has been taking leadership 
in this matter and the Town and Country Commission offers 
services to assist in setting up these charge boundaries. High 
on the priority list of immediate opportunity to serve all the 
people, regardless of where they live, is this matter of “parish- 
ing’”’ and then serving all of our territory. 

Another thing that we must do as we face this matter of 
the rural community and our service to it is to recognize that 
there are handicaps imposed by scarcity of population. These 
handicaps involve, usually, poor equipment for church work, 
less leadership, more difficulty in making a program interesting 
because of the small group participating, disadvantages of dis- 
tances, and inadequate financing. Such handicaps call for special 
help and the Annual Conference is obligated to give special help 
to our smaller churches, whether they be situated in country, 
town, or city. A world of literature and a wealth of materials 
are offered by the Church at large. The Annual Conference is 
taking some steps to offer special assistance. The district superin- 
tendents, the pastors, and all the agencies of the Conference — 
such as the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, and other agencies must unite as one unit to 
minister in this area of service. 

Another suggestion for the meeting and solution of this 
challenge lies in the consolidation of small churches. Our Dis- 
cipline provides a plan for merging churches and whenever it 
becomes necessary to abandon a church, and usually long before 
this, steps should be taken to merge it with another church so 
that the work may be conserved. Good roads, automobile trans- 
portation, and telephone communication join to increase the size 
of communities. Nothing is more outmoded today than the 
size of our county units in Texas—set up on the basis of the 
citizen’s being able to reach the county seat from any point in the 
county by a day’s horse travel—except the size of the religious 
rural community. Country stores have closed but people go to the 
nearby town to buy. Country schools have been closed but the 
education of children in the country has not been abandoned. 
The schools have been consolidated into larger districts. 

Something of this process must take place in the church 
community. Wise church statesmanship requires it. Often two or 
three weak, inefficient, and crippled country churches could be 
merged into one strong church which could adequately serve 
a wide countryside. Specific instances might be cited of com- 
munities where there are 3 or 4 Methodist churches in a given 
territory and only one high school. It is not likely that 3 or 4 
Methodist churches can serve well in a section so sparsely popu- 
lated as to afford pupils for only one high school. We must merge 
or die in many communities. 

Another specific step that might be taken in the solution of 
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this challenge is the consideration of federation with other de- 
nominations. Methodism has a distinctive Gospel but one aspect 
of that Gospel is the ecumenicity of the Christian faith. We have 
no exclusive claim on religion and we have always been willing 
to work with other groups. There is in the Discipline provision 
for the federation of Methodist churches with other churches. 
And, in some instances, much better service could be given 
were our Methodist congregations federated with other de- 
nominations working in the community. 

Unfortunately, in our particular section we do not discover 
ecumenically minded denominations working in the country 
sections. Usually the other church groups to be found in the open 
country in Southwest Texas are the Southern Baptist, the 
Missouri Synod Lutheran, the Church of Christ, and some of 
the Pentecostal sects. None of these has a mind to union. In 
fact, none of them has a mind to cooperation. We must frankly 
recognize this and it does not seem to some of us that we can 
abandon the countryside to a narrow and sectarian conception 
of religion. But wherever we can find churches like-minded— 
such as the Presbyterian, the Disciples of Christ, and the 
Nazarene—consideration should be given to the possibilities of 
federation. 

Step number six which might be considered as we face this 
problem is the formation of larger parishes. This means the 
union of several small churches into one strong charge or, per- 
haps, the union of one or more weak churches with a strong 
church to form a larger charge. Such a charge may have one or 
more ministers. In many situations the best possible solution lies 
in attaching weak churches to strong churches. Is there any valid 
reason why a county seat church and its pastor should not take 
on one, two, or three country churches in the county? This must 
never be done if they are taken on solely to be fed into the county 
seat church. But if they are taken as an integral part of a larger 
charge, with the definite intention of strengthening the ministry 
of the church in all the communities involved, there are vast 
possibilities in such arrangement. This solution demands grace, 
eT and energy to work upon the part of the pastor and 
people. 

Another attempt which has been made toward bringing solu- 
tion to this challenge is the formation of group ministries. This 
is often done on a county basis. One such attempt was projected ~ 
in our Conference a few years ago, but, due to lethargy and in- 
difference: to the program on the part of some of the larger 
churches in the county, no startling results have been achieved. 
A group ministry would bring together all the churches and the 
pastors in a given section, say, in a county, into a common pro- 
gram. In some instances a director of religious education for 
the whole group could be employed. In others, perhaps, a social 
worker might be added to the staff. A unified group charge 
program would be formulated and administered to the strength- 
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ening of the church’s ministry in every part of the charge. Is 
your church so situated that it could join in one of these group 
ministry units? Mention could be made of certain counties which 
seem to be almost ideal for the projection of such experiment. 
But, perhaps, it is better to leave to the thinking of each of 
us a decision as to whether our own particular local church is 
one of these. 

Another factor entering into the strengthening of the 
service of Methodism in rural sections would lie in lengthening 
rural pastorates. Too often the country church has been either 
the training ground for the novice in the ministry or the resting 
place for the man facing retirement. Oftentimes young men 
just entering the ministry give strong and capable leadership 
and prove most acceptable in rural situations. Not every old 
man who is coming to the years of retirement is seeking a rest- 
ing place and notable work is being done in many rural situations 
by men who are past the retirement age. But in the case both 
of young men just beginning their ministry and desiring to 
push upward as rapidly as possible, and old men, facing retire- 
ment, the tendency is for a short pastorate. We have a few 
rural churches whose ministers have been with them for five, 
six, seven or more years but these, indeed, are the exception. 
No strong, well-rounded and progressive program can be formu- 
lated and promoted in a short-term pastorate. Country churches 
deserve ministers who will stay four, five, six, or more years. 
Bishops and cabinets need to give careful consideration to making 
possible such long-term pastorates and the ideal of long pastoral 
tenure needs to be woven into the thinking of our people. 

Then again in the solution of this problem, much might be 
done by dignifying country work and country pastorates. There 
is no intentional nor conscious purpose to demean either the 
church or the pastor of the open countryside but, sad to say, our 
Methodism has fallen into the great sin of this century, the sin 
of measuring worth only by magnitude. The size of the congre- 
gation, the amount of the pastor’s salary, the property values, 
and other definitely tangible items usually stand at the top of the 
list in evaluating Methodist churches. Maybe, however, we should 
consider not the number of souls saved but the amount of salva- 
tion brought to each soul as the most important consideration. 
Not the size of the congregation but the character of the con- 
gregation, perhaps, should be the factor on which success is 
judged. Not how much salary a preacher receives but the service 
that he renders should be the basis on which he is evaluated. And 
somehow in The Methodist Church we must come to the place 
where service is the gauge of success rather than dollars. 

This author, several years ago, was called upon to write the 
obituary of one of the valiant pioneer preachers of the old West 
Texas Conference. One of the most striking things discovered 
in assembling materials for the memoir was the fact that back 
in the 1880’s and 1890’s this minister would be appointed one 
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year, say, to the San Antonio District and the year following 
to the Runge Circuit. Then, he would be a year at San Marcos, 
then, as now, one of the commanding station appointments, 
or at Travis Park, and the next year on Clear Creek Circuit. All 
of these are actual citations from his appointments. Does this 
happen today? Does a man go from the leading pulpits to the 
large circuits, or vice versa? Unfortunately, in Methodism we 
have developed a system by which men are graded by the type 
of their appointments and if a man steps down in grade he finds 
it difficult to return. This ought not to be. We ought to have a 
system by which appointments are made on the basis of need 
and opportunity and of the contribution which an individual 
minister can make to a specific situation. 

This is not likely to come soon and while we are waiting for it 
we might well do many things to dignify work in our small 
churches. We could elect some of our representatives in the 
Jurisdictional and General Conferences from smaller appoint- 
ments. Ministers and laymen from small churches could be given 
more participation in Annual Conference boards and committees. 
Abilities and attainments might well be recognized, not on the 
basis of their magnitude, but on the basis of their significance. 
Thus, to dignify work in the country is to strengthen it. 

Still another factor which must be considered in planning 
work in our rural sections is the necessity for remembering that 
not all the people in the country are white Anglos. Many of 
them are Latin Americans or Negroes. Adequate ministry to 
rural sections must take these groups into consideration. We 
have had something to say of the church’s respsonbility to such 
groups in our chapter on “Minority Groups.” Here we simply 
refer to it to remind ourselves again that out in the open country, 
as well as in the teeming cities, the redemption and training of 
these groups is an essential part of Methodism’s program. 

The eleventh and closing suggestion toward the solution of 
the challenge of the rural church lies in the adoption of a long- 
range program. We can do a little this year. We can do a little 
more next year. But we will do a great deal more in the ten 
years to come if we plan a long range program. Roman Catholi- 
cism and some of the Lutheran denominations, in the adoption 
of a long time rural church program, have set a valid example 
for Methodism. We in the Southwest Texas Conference need to 
be looking ahead to what we shall do in our rural sections. We 
are not going to abandon them. We are going to continue to 
minister to all the people everywhere. But if we do it most effec- 
tively we need to decide definitely some one, two, three steps 
and work out long-term programs embracing these. 

Perhaps the tenor of the preceding paragraphs would suggest 
that the rural sections of the Southwest Texas Conference pre- 
sent only problem and challenge. It is true that problem and chal- 
lenge are presented but we need, also, to remember that the rural 
sections present achievement. 
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Most of our congregations are in small towns or open coun- 
try. A large portion of the work that we do is being done in these 
communities. In the years past most of our recruits for the minis- 
try have come from these places. (The tendency, however, now is 
for our recruits to come from the larger churches.) There is 
nothing discouraging in the program of work among small 
churches in the Southwest Texas Conference when we take into 
consideration the very great attainments of the past and the 
dedicated spirit of the present. 

Lengthy lists of outstanding small churches could be drawn 
up. Citations could be made of churches in the open country with 
adequate facilities and strong programs. A whole book might be 
written celebrating the glorious achievements of such churches. 
But most of us either live in rural communities or came originally 
from such communities. We know what is being done and we 
rejoice in it. We know that Methodism draws much of its 
strength from the work in the open country and, in spite of any 
handicaps which decreasing populations may bring, we have 
supreme confidence that Methodism will continue to minister to 
the people in the rural sections. 

Concentration of populations in a few localities is bringing 
to Southwest Texas Methodism no less problem and challenge 
than that presented by decreasing population in other areas. It 
is our fortune to live in an era of migration. This migration is 
characteristic of our national life and has made tremendous im- 
pact upon our state. Literally hundreds of thousands within our 
borders have been on the move in recent years. The shift of 
population is becoming no less and is bringing our people in- 
creasingly into the urban centers. 

Although the Southwest Texas Conference area was among 
the first portions of Texas to be settled by Anglos, population 
remained rather sparse until very recently. In fact, our section 
has been noted for its wide open spaces. Great cattle ranches, 
large farms, many small towns, and very few cities have been 
prominent features on our landscape across the years. We still 
have plenty of wide open spaces. Our vast domain would readily 
afford living room for many times as many people as we now have 
and the abundant natural resources of our region would support 
these multiplied millions. 

But in recent years there has been very rapid growth in 
population. As indicated in a previous chapter, our state enjoyed 
20.2 per cent increase in population in the last decade .This repre- 
sented some 64 per cent above the increase of the United States 
as a whole during the same period. But the Southwest Texas 
Conference territory had an increase of some 33 1-3 per cent, 
which is 70 per cent greater than the increase of the state as a 
whole and is almost three times as much as that of the nation. 

As we have already seen, this increase has come in certain 
central localities, while population has actually decreased in vast 
areas of the Conference. This increase is indicated when we 
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consider that of the 7 major cities of Texas with a population 
of 100,000 or more, 3 of them are located in the Southwest Texas 
Conference. And, of the 68 cities with more than 10,000 in the 
state, 17 are within our Conference. 

All our major cities have shown tremendous strides in popu- 
lation growth in the past decade. One of the prominent Methodist 
businessmen of San Antonio placed on a central artery of traffic 
in that city a large billboard advertisement saying: “Do you 
know and will you tell your out-of-town friends? SAN ANTONIO 
IS AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING MAJOR CITY.” This slo- 
gan, placarded before the public, is in no sense an idle boast but 
a real statement of fact. But, San Antonio enjoyed an increase of 
only 60.3 per cent in population from 1940 to 1950. At the same 
time, San Angelo enjoyed a growth of 101.1 per cent and Corpus 
Christi 88.6 per cent. Among the smaller cities, Kingsville showed 
an increase of 116.6 per cent, Alice, 110.7 per cent, Harlingen, 
74.4 per cent, McAllen, 68.5 per cent, and Brownsville, 63.8 
per cent. 

These percentages represent not simply figures upon paper 
but people who have come into our growing urban centers. They 
are not only people who work and eat and sleep and buy and sell, 
but they are also people with families, homes, religious aspira- 
tions and needs, and a hunger for the ministry of the Church. 

Our urban problem and challenge is to meet these people as 
they come into our cities with the message and ministry of the 
church. This calls for the organization of new congregations, the 
assistance of those congregations until they are established, the 
building of houses of worship, and the integration of the new 
groups into the Conference body and work. 

We have been doing much along this line in the 4 major 
cities—San Antonio, Austin, Corpus Christi, and San Angelo. 
In all of these cities during the decade past one or more new 
Methodist churches have been organized. In some instances these 
churches have already become strong and thriving congrega- 
tions, taking front rank in the activities of our Conference. In 
other cases the churches are still in the process of establishment. 

Included in this group of new churches organized within the 
past decade is Day Memorial in San Angelo, and Asbury in Kerr- 
ville. In Austin the following new churches have been organized: 
Tarrytown, Govalle, Trinity, St. John’s, Asbury, and Faith now . 
in process of organization. San Antonio has to its credit: Jeffer- 
son, Edgewood, San Pedro, Riverside, Wesley Chapel, and a new 
church now being organized on Rayburn Drive. In Corpus 
Christi there have been: Oak Park, Trinity, Peary Place, St. 
ee and a new church now being organized in South Corpus 

risti. 

But in spite of the fact that so many new churches have been 
organized in the recent past, crying need for still other churches 
1s evident on every hand. In the city of San Antonio, for instance, 
in 1950 there were only two more Methodist churches than were 
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in the city in 1920. In 1920 there were 161,000 people in San 
Antonio and 19 Methodist Churches. In 1950 there were 406,000 
people and 21 Methodist churches. Had Methodism in her organ- 
ization of churches kept pace with the growth of the city, there 


~ would have been 46 Methodist churches in San Antonio in 1950. 
- The existing churches have become stronger and this is well. 


But, as increasing numbers come into a community, more 
churches must be established to serve them if they are to be 
reached and put to work. 

In Corpus Christi a religious census a few years ago re- 
vealed as many members of the Methodist Church living in that 
city and holding membership away as were in the membership 
of the Methodist churches of that city. And in the rapidly growing 
Rio Grande Valley, with its great increase in population in recent 
decades, there has not been a new Methodist church organized in 
the last 20 years. (At the session of the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference in 1951 a minister was appointed to lead in the organiza- 
tion of a new church at McAllen, and at the time of this writing 
the work of getting this church started is in process.) We might 
well ask ourselves how we Methodists of Southwest Texas can 
meet the challenge of this new concentration of populations. 
For the problem is with us and will continue to grow. Wise 
churchmanship demands that we, as Methodists, take construct- 
ive action. Perhaps it might be well for us to look at just a few 
things that we might do in the teeming towns of our section. 

Just as in the case with the rural section, a thorough going 
survey is essential. Examinations need to be made to determine 
the places where new Methodist churches should be located. 
This survey needs to take into consideration present actualities 
and possible future developments. For a wise and strategic plan 
would require us to secure suitable lots for future Methodist 
churches in communities likely to develop. Such a survey will 
need to be on a Conference basis and be directed by the various 
district superintendents and the Annual Conference Board of 
Missions and Church Extension, which has a primary responsibil- 
ity in this field. 

When needs have been revealed by a survey, a second step 
would call upon us as Methodists to commit ourselves to the 
meeting of the needs revealed by such a survey. Such commit- 
ment would mean that the bishop, ministers, and laymen of the 
Conference were ready to move as one into these new fields. 
District superintendents would have to redouble their efforts. 
Congregations would have to lay aside self-interest and become 
willing for new churches to be established in their cities. 
Consecrated dollars would have to come from Methodist pockets 
all over the Conference. Real sacrifice and toil will be necessary 
to meet the challenge of this new day. 

Having surveyed the situation and committed ourselves to 
meeting the needs revealed, our Conference will then need a 
plan by which the work can be done. The development of pro- 
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grams must always—at least in part—evolve out of emerging 
situations as they arise. But our Methodism has provided us a 
very flexible organization adapted to a program of church 
extension. This organization is the district or city Board of 
Missions and Church Extension. In all the districts of our Con- 
ference except one, either city or district boards have been or 
are in process of being organized. ; 

These boards in the cities of San Antonio, Austin, and Corpus 
Christi have given noteworthy leadership to church extension 
in their communities. The substantial progress made in those 
three cities has been largely due to the devotion of laymen 
and preachers who worked through the City Mission Boards. 
These boards must be strengthened in the days to come and 
their service expanded to meet the challenge of the coming days. 

The city and district Boards of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension are auxiliary to the Annual Conference Board and any 
plan must provide for leadership and cooperation from the 
Annual Conference level. In the past the Board of Missions 
and Church Extension of the Southwest Texas Annual Con- 
ference has given ample and complete support to our work in 
the cities. Cooperating with the city and district boards and 
with the General Board of Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Church, no doubt the Annual Conference Board 
will continue to work to assist in every way possible in pro- 
moting expansion programs projected by the district and city 
boards. 

As these boards in the various centers of population plan, 
it is essential that they include Latin Americans and Negroes. 
In many of our communities the increase in Latin American 
population has been vastly greater, on a proportional basis, than 
the Anglo increase. A dozen new Latin American churches 
could be built and prosper in any one of two or three of the 
major cities of this Conference were funds and leadership 
provided. The conditions under which our Latin American and 
Negro population live, especially in the crowded urban centers, 
must be a concern to us. And the vital redemptive message of 
Jesus Christ must be shared with them even as we seek to 
better their political, economic, and cultural status. 

Undergirding all that is done in meeting the problem and 
challenge of our urban centers is the matter of adequate financ- - 
ing. A million dollars could be wisely spent in the next decade 
In assisting new congregations in getting started in a dozen 
cities and thriving towns of our Conference. The million dollars 
would begin to bear interest at once as these congregations 
came to participate in Methodism’s connectional program of 
fmances and in a few years time all that had been invested 
\vould be more than repaid. 

The necessary money must come from the Methodist mem- 
bers of this Conference. It must come as a token of steward- 
ship and as a gift of.self-denial. In whatever program for the 
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future Southwest Texas Methodism adopts there must be pro- 
vision for increased financial assistance for church extension 
and expansion within our own borders. We cannot save the 
world unless we save our own immediate geographical area. We 
cannot save that area unless we save the cities. Thus, the chal- 
lenge of consecrated dollars to meet crying opportunities is 
paramount as we face the urban problem. 

The preceding paragraphs are not, in any sense, intended to 
form either an adequate description of the opportunities for 
church extension in our section nor to offer any final plan for 
meeting those opportunities. They are only suggestive. But of 
this one thing we may be assured—predominant in the future 
of this section will be our cities and towns. New churches must 
be enterprised and established in San Antonio, Austin, Corpus 
Christi, and San Angelo. Within a few years it will be necessary 
to organize second and third churches in such towns as Browns- 
ville, Harlingen, McAllen, Kingsville, Alice, Victoria, New 
Braunfels, Kerrville, Uvalde, and others. For as this section de- 
velops—and it is bound to develop—these and other cities will 
grow and our church must grow with them. 

Long ago Jesus bade His disciples to lift up their eyes and 
look upon the fields already white unto the harvest. His heart 
was moved with compassion for the multitudes who needed His 
ministry. Fields are white today in this section. Hearts, both 
in crowded cities and on lonely lanes, need His Gospel. Ours is 
the privilege of serving both in the “back pastures” and “‘where 
cross the crowded ways.” 


VIII: Local Church Program 


Methodists may be justly proud of the vast and complex con- 
nectional organization evolved to carry out the world program 
of our Church. No denomination has more efficient organiza- 
tion. Through our connectional system we are able to move as a 
unit in many varied activities of a great church. r 

Two things, however, need to be remembered as we rejoice 
in our connectional polity. One is that this organization has been 
set up to serve local Methodist churches and members. The 
organization grew out of the desire of individual churches to co- 
operate in a common task. Agencies were created to assist in 
this cooperation. These agencies have become the boards and 
commissions of the Church. The local churches do not exist for 
the sake of these overhead boards. The overhead boards exist 
for the sake of the local churches and are servants of us all. 
Ours is the privilege to use them in the work we wish to do. 

A second thing we need to remember is that the work of 
the Church is not done in these overhead boards. The work of 
the Church is done in the individual local congregations of 
Methodism. Our more than 40,000 separate congregations are 
the chief working units of the Church. No great world movement 
can ever succeed unless our many congregations unite in the task. 
Everything big must be broken up into smaller units. Smaller 
units combine to make that which is of great magnitude. In 
the last analysis, local Methodist pastors and churches carry on 
the program of Methodism. 

This is true, of course, here in our Southwest Texas Con- 
ference. It is not the bishop and his cabinet nor the various 
boards and commissions of the Annual Conference nor the Inter- 
Board Council and its staff that actually carry the program of 
God’s Kingdom in this section. These agencies but assist the 
240 pastors and their 331 local churches do the work of Method- 
ism in Southwest Texas. 

Thus, our local churches are, as we have seen, the chief unit 
in Methodism. According to our Discipline: “The visible Church 
of Christ is a congregation of faithful men in which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments duly adminis- 
tered according to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same.” 

The very next paragraph of our Discipline goes on to state: 
“The local church is a society of persons who have professed 
their faith and have joined together in the fellowship of a Chris- 
tian congregation in order to pray together, to receive the word 
of exhortation,and to watch over one another in love, that they 
may help each other to work out their salvation.” 
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These two paragraphs reveal the Methodist conception of the 
Church. They indicate that the church is a great deal more than 
a club. It is a Divine institution. It has a Divine task. 

We are interested, in this chapter, in taking a brief look at 
what we are doing and can do in our local churches in the South- 
west Texas Conference as we fulfill the Divine nature and task 
of the Church. 

Perhaps, in looking at our work in the local churches we 
might begin by considering the separate items that are essential 
to the total program of a local church. In doing that we ought, of 
course, to begin with the primary responsibility of the Christian 
Church. That responsibility is to “Win Converts.”’ Sometimes we 
speak of this phase of the church’s work as evangelism. But 
regardless of the name which we give to the objective, this is the 
primary task of every church. Jesus made it so. He said ‘‘Make 
disciples,” ““Ye are my witnesses,” “Preach the Gospel.” 

Every local Methodist church uses many different methods of 
winning converts. The public proclamation of the Gospel, with 
a call to men to surrender to Christ is evangelism. The work of 
the Church School teacher, climaxing in the appeal to the pupils 
to become disciples, is evangelism. House to house visitation by 
church members, carrying the invitation to their neighbors to 
enter into fellowship with Christ and His Church is evangelism. 
A protracted series of public or mass meetings, with an inten- 
sified effort to win converts, is evangelism. 

Successful evangelism requires that Methodist people should 
by systematic in their efforts to win converts. The listing of pros- 
pective members and of the names of those whose salvation is 
primarily the responsibility of the local church is the first step. 
Our Discipline makes provision for this through a Committee on 
Evangelism and through a requirement for the keeping and 
transmitting from year to year of these responsibility lists. More 
than sporadic effort is needed if evangelistic effort is to be 
carried out. Continuous, persistent effort, kept up year after 
year, looking to the winning of specific individuals, is the only 
successful way for a local church to evangelize. 

One of the pastors of our Conference was rejoicing recently 
in having won finally a man whom he had been seeking to bring 
into the fellowship of the church for a dozen years. Twelve years 
is a long time but whether it takes one week or 20 years, every 
soul without Christ in any community continues a responsibility 
of the church until won. 

No local congregation can lay valid claim to being a true part 
of the Church of Christ unless there is the evangelistic spirit and 
effort in its life. We must constantly examine and evaluate our 
evangelistic efforts in our local churches. Constant watchfulness 
to meet this prime requisite of the Christian faith must charac- 
terize every local congregation. 

But it is not enough alone to win men to follow Christ. Often 
the church has made the mistake of seeking only to “win con- 
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verts,” feeling that when a person has committed his life to the 
Master the work is complete. This is far from true. Conversion 
is but the beginning of the Christian life. It is but the initial step 
in a journey that last throughout time and eternity. Conversion 
does not make a Christian. Conversion only begins the making of 
a Christian. The church is ever obligated to carry out the good 
work begun in conversion. 

In seeking to build up Christian character in those who have 
been won to Christ, the church carries out a diversified program 
of activities. Of prime importance among these activities is the 
“Worship of God.” Worship keeps men in touch with God and 
takes many different forms. Worship may be in the great con- 
gregation, in the small group where two or three are gathered 
together in His Name, in the family circle, or in the secret closet 
of the individual heart. 

Every local Methodist church has responsibility to encourage 
each of these forms of worship among its members. The public 
worship of God, especially in the Sunday morning service, is not 
only the most spectacular but also the most fundamental work 
of the church. Eleven o’clock Sunday morning is the focus of the 
life of the church. When the congregation comes together to 
worship God, the grandest event of the week and of the world 
takes place. 

Methodism is quite eager that all her local churches have 
public worship services which contribute to bringing men into 
touch with God. To that end specific orders and patterns have 
been evolved and made mandatory upon pastors and congrega- 
tions. A Methodist pastor is not at liberty to hold a free-lance 
worship service according to his ideas of what such a service 
should be. The ritual of the Methodist Church provides orders 
of worship. Every Methodist pastor and congregation is obli- 
gated to use one or another of these orders in the Sunday morn- 
ing service. 

Sad to say, many of our ministers seem to feel free to modify 
the public worship service to suit their own whims. Often a 
visitor to a Methodist worship service is startled and annoyed 
by the departure from the Methodist order of worship. These 
modifications of our established forms are usually not improve- 
ments. The judgment of one lone Methodist preacher is not likely 
to be as valid as the consensus of the church as a whole and 
especially when we consider that this consensus has been built 
upon the traditions of many centuries in Christian worship. 
Methodists Should be Methodists at eleven o’clock on Sunday 
morning in their public worship of God. 

This, of course, will mean also not alone the using of the 
Methodist forms of worship but the using of a Methodist song 
book. The Methodist Hymnal is preferable and is used in most of 
our churches in the Southwest Texas Conference. The Hymnal 
affords not only the choicest of the hymnody of the Christian 
centuries but it also has Scripture readings which, if alternated 
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biennially, afford responsive readings for two years without 
repetition. It also contains the ritual of the church. 

If a church does not feel that it can afford the Methodist 
Hymnal—which is, by the way, about the cheapest book for its 
size and content to be found on the market—then it may use the 
Cokesbury Hymnal or the Cokesbury Worship Hymnal. These 
smaller books, while not containing the wide range of great 
sacred music to be found in the Hymnal, do offer a very choice 
selection of the more familiar hymns and Gospel songs. 

We have said that most of our churches use a standard 
Methodist song book. This is: not true, however, of all our 
churches. Occasionally you will find a church using a very 
inferior collection, composed of jingles set to fast-stepping music 
and passing as a sacred song book. One such book picked up in 
one of our rural churches and examined revealed that almost half 
of the songs were about heaven. While it is certainly true that 
Christians should think of and sing about the glories of the here- 
after, it is extremely doubtful that more than half of the time 
in worship should be spent in “Dwelling in Beulah Land.” 

District superintendents, pastors, official boards, and rank 
and file members of the Methodist church have joint responsibil- 
ity to see that the best in music is supplied to their worshipping 
congregations. Great doctrines of the historic Christian faith 
have been proclaimed more adequately through song than ser- 
mon. We indoctrinate, inspire, and challenge our people when the 
best in music is used. 

In the public worship of God, when the rites of the church 
are administered, Methodist pastors are obligated to follow the 
Methodist ritual. Whether it be the Lord’s Supper, the rite of 
baptism, the marriage ceremony, or the funeral service, no more 
fitting ritual can be found than that provided by our church. 

No Methodist minister has the right to substitute what he 
feels is a better order for the one prescribed by the church. Yet 
in the space of less than six weeks time a visitor in three differ- 
ent Methodist churches—all of them large churches—observed 
the substitution of the pastor’s own ritual in the baptism of 
infants, in the reception of members, and in the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

In order that worship may be as effective and varied as pos- 
sible, the church trains in worship through its church schools, 
Woman’s Societies of Christian Service meetings, and Methodist 
Youth Fellowship groups. Training in worship is necessary to 
teach men how to enter into the presence of God, how to wait 
before Him, how to recognize His voice when He speaks, and how 
to respond to Him when He has spoken. Sometimes training 
classes in worship are held for those who are charged with 
responsibility in leading worship services. 

The church also encourages and assists its people in worship- 
ing God in smaller groups. These groups sometimes meet in the 
church as prayer circles or as devotional meetings of age or 
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interest groups. Sometimes the group is a family circle, worship- 
ing God in the home. Manuals, suggestions and helps are afforded 
for all such groups. 

By sermon and through literature and suggestion the church 
also encourages continuing individual worship The true prayer 
of disciples in all generations has been: ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray.” 
Methodism and every local Methodist church feels responsibility 
as representatives of Christ to help bring answer to this prayer. 
Through the “Upper Room,” ‘Christian Home,’ and other 
materials, Methodists are offered guidance in personal worship. 

Man’s relationship to God is his most fundamental relation- 
ship. Worship is the chief method of enriching this relationship. 
Thus, the church is well justified in placing tremendous stress 
upon the worship of God both in public and private. And no local 
Methodist church ever meets its responsibility until it has en- 
riched the worship of its people. We Methodists need constantly 
to examine and evaluate our worship activities. 

But the church has also long since realized that another fun- 
damental responsibility, owed to those won to Christ, is train- 
ing. Converts must be won; converts must be constantly con- 
fronted with God through worship; but converts must be trained 
to know what their Christian faith is, how to live it in their daily 
lives, and how to work toward making it supreme in the society 
in which they live. This is the program of Christian education 
about which we talk so much. Some of it takes place in the wor- 
ship service as the Scriptures are read and as the pastor 
preaches. 

But the church has evolved a much more elaborate program 
of Christian education. Methodism probably has the best theo- 
retical program of Christian education of any denomination. 
Because of its unusual excellence in conception and scope, we 
have not, sometimes, carried it out so well. It takes time and 
consumes energy to carry out successfuly the Methodist pro- 
gram of education. 

Recognizing that education must be based upon the capacities 
and abilities developed by age, Methodism has divided her con- 
stituency into 3 groups and sought to work out a program of 
education adapted to each of these groups. We have, thus, the 
Children’s Division of the church, the Youth Division, and the 
Adult Division. 

It is not the purpose of this book to examine the program 
of education in each of these age groups, nor to enter into any 
discussion of the varied forms that Methodism’s educational 
program takes. Too many excellent volumes have already been 
written upon this theme. Neither the author’s ability nor the 
scope of the volume would permit any adequate discussion of 
Christian Education any more than they permit such discussion 
of ae tama ye Nes in this chapter. 

ut what we would like to do here is simply to suggest that 
each local Methodist church and each mardi) Stethodiat 
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should have an understanding of Methodism’s educational policy 
and program and also a knowledge of how his local church 
measures up to this policy and program. 

In Southwest Texas in 1951, 31 churches in our Conference 
had no church school and 83 churches had no Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service. These, of course, were the smaller 
churches. But every local Methodist church should have at least 
the following agencies functioning in an efficient manner if its 
educational work is to be done well: a Church School, a Method- 
ist Youth Fellowship, a Woman’s Society of Christian Service, a 
Methodist Men’s organization, and a committee on Good Litera- 
ture. All of these are needed in order to see that individual mem- 
bers are reached by Methodism’s educational program. 

A further step that the church needs to make in seeking to 
“build up” its converts is to weld them into unity. We all grow 
by association and fellowship. Life is made up of concentric 
circles of fellowship. Personality is developed as these concen- 
tric circles broaden. The infant begins with consciousness of 
himself only. Then his circle of fellowship is widened as he be- 
comes conscious of, dependent upon, and attached to his mother. 
There follows a recognition of his father and the circle of fellow- 
ship is widened. Other members of the family group come into 
this circle to the enrichment of the infant personality. Then 
other toddlers of neighboring families are added to the circle of 
friendship. Church school brings other associations and fellow- 
ships. High school, college, marriage and home, friends, business 
associates, neighbors in the community, people of other races 
and tongues—all of these enter to widen the circle of fellowship 
and to enrich the personality. Ulysses is credited with having 
said: “Iam a part of all I have met.” Every life that touches ours 
becomes a part of us. Thus, one of the primary opportunities of 
a Methodist church is to afford increasing circles of Christian 
fellowship to its people. 

This is done as individual members come to know one 
another. When we come to know one another we come to appre- 
ciate one another and then we come to love one another. And we 
come, finally, to enrich the personalities of one another. This is 
what Christian fellowship means. 

This is what the church is doing when it teaches boys and 
girls to play together. This is what the church is doing when 1G 
brings young people together in parties and recreational activi- 
ties. This is what the church is doing when it breaks its auxili- 
aries of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service into circles 
and when it divides the members of the Wesleyan Service Guild 
into units. This is what the church is doing when its adult classes 
meet not only for study but also socially that the members may 
get to know one another. This is what the church is doing when 
it organizes Methodist Men and brings the men into closer com- 
radeship. This is what the church is doing when it holds the 
annual church picnic or when it has a family night or on any 
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other occasion when it seeks to bring its people together in 
fellowship. iv 

Recreational activities and fellowship opportunities are not 
to be held as a means to an end except that larger end of bringing 
Christian fellowship. Parties for Intermediates are not to be set 
up as attendance builders for the Sunday morning Church 
School sessions. The intrinsic values of fellowship are sufficient 
to merit all the efforts any church makes for bringing its people 
together. 

One of the terrible handicaps of a large congregation is this 
matter of fellowship. Almost the only opportunity that such a 
congregation can have for the bringing of fellowship is by break- 
ing its membership up into smaller groups and forming little 
churches within the larger church. The small church has a dis- 
tinct advantage in that all of its members may know one another 
and the life of each may be enriched by the life of every other. 
Jesus had only twelve disciples. The original groups of Chris- 
tians were small. The close fellowship wrought tremendous 
character development for them. 

Methodist churches of our Southwest Texas Conference have 
the reputation of bringing converts into a warm atmosphere of 
fellowship. This is well. Using all the skills and all the time and 
effort necessary, any local church will be making a great contri- 
bution by working out its own diversified opportunities for 
Christian fellowship. It will be following the example of Him 
who called His disciples not into solitary comradeship with Him- 
self but into a circle of friendship of which He was the center. 

As we continue our examination of the program of the local 
church in its effort to build up the convert, we must stress what 
is spoken of as stewardship. Stewardship is a Christian charac- 
ter trait developed in worship, through instruction, and by fel- 
eae Stewardship defines one of man’s central relationships 
o God. 
ja ene most characteristic and beloved term describing human- 
ity’s relationship to God is that of “sons and daughters.” This 
description denotes the fatherhood of God, His abounding love - 
and mercy, and man’s complete dependence upon Him. Man’s 
primary relationship to God is one best described in this word 
denoting family. 

The New Testament also speaks of us as “the slaves of God.” 
The King James version softened this term by making the trans- 
lation read “servants” but the original denoted a bond slave who 
belonged absolutely in fee simple for life to his master. The 
bond slave had no will of his own. The bond slave wrought no 
program of life for himself. The bond slave’s one pleasure was to 
do his master’s will; and in the truest and most absolute sense, 
we are all the bond slaves of Jesus Christ, who has redeemed us 
and purchased us unto Himself. When we have done all we are 
commanded we must still say we are unprofitable slaves for we 
have only done, however great the accomplishment, what we 
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ought to have done. We are slaves. 

But the word steward denotes another very real and genuine 
relationship which the Christian man has with God. The steward 
is a person entrusted with his master’s goods and made respon- 
sible for their use. The term stewardship recognizes that our 
lives, our abilities, our time, our talent, our possessions, and all 
that we are and have belong to God and have been committed 
to our keeping for His use. We are not free to do with ourselves 
as we will. God has put us here to use ourselves and what we 
have for Him. The life of stewardship is the recognition and ful- 
fillment of this ideal of God’s ownership and man’s possession 
and responsibility. 

Every local Methodist church has opportunity to challenge 
its people to become good stewards of God. Our General Board 
of Lay Activities and our Conference Board of Lay Activities 
take special responsibility for the creation of the sense of stew- 
ardship among our people. They have been doing an excellent 
job but they need the cooperation of pastors, of the members of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, of official boards, of 
church school workers and teachers, and of all average Method- 
ists. 

For not all the 100,000 Methodists in Southwest Texas are 
good stewards. Not every member of any particular local church 
in our Conference can be classified as a good steward. Steward- 
ship implies that men give their time and service to God in 
worship, in Christian activities, and in going about, as did the 
Master, doing good. If every Methodist were a good steward, 
every Methodist would be working in his church and community. 
There would be no lack of singers for the choir. There would be 
no repeated calls for church school workers. There would be no 
search for leadership for the many and varied activities neces- 
sary in the life of a church. Stewardship would bring all the 
necessary manpower for all the wide-ranging activities of the 
church. 

Nor would there be any need for repeated financial appeals 
to support the church and its program were we all good stew- 
ards. Stewardship demands that the Christian’s possessions shall 
be administered for God and His Kingdom. Methodism teaches in 
its doctrine of stewardship that all a man has is God’s and 
must all be used for God. Therefore our church has never harped 
upon a legalistic tithe which would free a man to use nine-tenths 
of his money in any way he saw fit so long as he set aside one- 
tenth for the church and its work. But Methodism has taught 
that the tithe is a minimum basic standard for giving and that 
every Christian, while using all of his money for the glory of 
God, should set aside at least one-tenth of it for the distinctive 
work of Christ and His Church. 

Seemingly, however, our Methodist Church has not done too 
good a job of challenging our people to give a tithe for, sad to 
say, Methodism stands next to the very bottom of the list of large 
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white Protestant denominations in its per capita giving. A recent 
report from the United Stewardship Council gives the following 
per capita contributions from various denominations in 1950: 
Missouri Synod Lutheran, $49.57; Protestant Episcopal, $42.44; 
Congregational-Christian, $39.66; U.S.A. Presbyterian (North- 
ern), $39.46; United Lutheran, $34.51; American Baptist 
(Northern), $32.69; Southern Baptist, $28.53; Methodist, 
$26.08; and Disciples of Christ (Christian Church), $25.73. 

Had we Methodists given at the same rate as our Presbyter- 
ian friends, our contributions in 1950 would have been increased 
$120,420,000. We could have tripled our missionary giving, our 
support of Christian colleges, hospitals, and homes and still had 
tidy sums left in every local church for expansion. 

For a long time we stood next to the bottom of the list with 
our Southern Baptist friends standing at the bottom but South- 
ern Baptists have kept on preaching tithing and have slipped 
up ahead of us. Surely Methodists are as able to give as Southern 
Baptists. Very likely we Methodists are as able to give as our 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Lutheran friends. 

A good exercise for each individual Methodist and every local 
Methodist church would be to discover the per capita giving 
(using total membership, active and inactive) in his local church 
and see how it compares to the Methodist average and to the 
average of other Christian denominations in his community. An 
even better exercise would be for each of us individual Method- 
ists to begin the practice of tithing and to propagate the gospel 
of tithing in our congregations. Financial problems would be 
completely solved by the adoption of Christian stewardship 
through tithing in our churches. 

Our Methodist Discipline directs that each local Methodist 
church shall have a committee on Christian stewardship. This is 
an important committee and is charged with responsibility to 
assist the pastor and the official board in bringing the gospel of 
stewardship into effective use among the members of a local 
church. Does your church have this committee? Is it working? 
Are you supporting it? Such questions confront us with our 
individual responsibility for this gospel of stewardship. 

Taking another step in our examination of the program of 
the local church we come to a very important part of the work 
of any Methodist congregation. This particular phase of our 
activities we sometimes speak of as “Social Service” and again ~ 
as “Social Action.” Both of these are aspects of one common 
task, which is an historic objective of Methodism, described in 
ie Wee of the early Discipline, as being ‘‘to reform the con- 

inent. 

This mission to reform society includes both the alleviation 
of the sufferings caused by the social sins of man and action to 
change society so as to prevent further ills. Social service, we 
usually think of as the alleviation of the sufferings incident to 
the social sins. Social action we conceive as the effort to reform 
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society so as to prevent these ills in the future. 

Social service, then, embraces all of our wide-ranging pro- 
gram of homes and hospitals, Thanksgiving and Christmas bas- 
kets, visiting and ministering to the sick, relief offerings for war 
devastated lands and other practical ministries for the relief of 
physical need. Every local Methodist church in carrying out the 
admonition of the Master must provide in its program for many 
such activities. According to the Master our fate on the Day 
of Judgment will depend on our response to the hunger and suf- 
fering of men’s bodies. 

Social action looks to the making of Christian citizens who in 
their daily life and work will seek to reform the society of which 
they are a part. Our Methodism does not undertake to say just 
how the many ill-jointed adjustments of human life on a com- 
munity, national, and international level shall be remedied. But 
it does lay upon the heart and conscience of every Methodist the 
supreme necessity of entering into cooperative efforts to make a 
Christian society. To drive out the drink evil, to save our nation 
from militaristic domination, to work toward the abolition of 
war in the life of men, to rid political life of corruption, and to 
bring a more just and Christian economic order are as truly 
Christian activities as to sing and pray. 

The Woman’s Society of Christian Service has been in the 
very forefront of Christian social action on a national and inter- 
national level, as well as on the level of our local church com- 
munities. Increasingly Methodist men are seeing their respon- 
sibility for the making of a Christian society. We need not expect 
that it will come in fullness in our generation but we can do 
what lies within our power to bring our community, our state, 
our nation, and the world toward the Christian ideal of social 
relationship. 

We began our discussion of the task of the local church with the 
responsibility for evangelism. We shall close it with the sugges- 
tion that every activity of the local church must be on a universal 
scale and this means ‘“‘Missions.” For the missionary effort of 
the church seeks to carry to all humanity the benefits of the 
Christian religion. Missions lift the horizons of Christian life 
above the individual, the local, and the national skyline. Mis- 
sions bring all the world into the scope of responsibility of every 
local Methodist church and every individual Methodist. To share 
the Gospel to the uttermost is the work of missions. 

Just as we did not enter into any extensive discussion of the 
educational program of the church, neither is it necessary to 
enter into extended discussion of the task of missions. Almost 
every local Methodist church has three strong missionary factors. 
One is the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, which is 
instant in season and out in voicing the missionary obligation of 
the church. A second is the pastor. Scarcely will you ever dis- 
cover a Methodist pastor who is not imbued with an earnest mis- 
sionary passion. The third factor—and this should be a vital 
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part of the organization of every local Methodist church—is a 
Board or Committee on Missions and Church Extension. _ 

Through sermons from the pulpit, through the circulation of 
literature, through an annual School of Missions, through an 
effort to bring understanding of the World Service program of 
Methodism, and through opportunity extended to every Method- 
ist to participate, indoctrination in missions can be made a part 
of any local church’s program. Strong missionary-minded 
churches become more effective in their local ministries even 
while they are extending the borders of the Kingdom around the 

lobe. 

i In summary fashion we have tried to deal with a total pro- 
gram for a local Methodist church. No matter how large or how 
small a particular congregation may be, all of these 7 activities 
are necessary if that congregation is to be worthy to be called a 
church. Each member has a part in achieving a complete and 
well-rounded program in his church. His attendance, his under- 
standing of the church and its work, his participation in its 
activities, and his representation of it in daily life and walk unite 
to assist in making his church a successful church. 

The standard by which churches are measured is not one of 
magnitude. Size, property, and prestige are all excellent. But the 
more excellent way reveals that service is the final test of a 
church’s success. A great church is a church which serves its 
people, its community, and mankind through evangelism, wor- 
ship, education, fellowship, stewardship, social action, and mis- 
sionary expansion. 


IX: Local Church Organization 


In the preceding chapter we looked at the program of work 
carried on in various Methodist churches of our Southwest Texas 
Conference. A program embracing these 7 fundamental services 
characterizes the life and work of any of our churches, large 
or small. These are essentially the things that the big city church 
and the tiny congregation in some rural hamlet seek to do. We 
shall discover in this chapter that, just as our many different 
churches seek to do practically the same things, so also they use 
about the same methods. 

Organization for work and methods of working grow out 
of the task to be done. In the long years, Methodism, in seeking 
to fulfill her mission, has discovered that certain forms of organ- 
ization and certain ways of working have proved useful. The 
only test for plan and method in Methodism is the test of effi- 
ciency. : 

Some churches believe in a Divinely instituted type of church 
organization. This is true of our friends in the Episcopal Church, 
on the one hand, and of our friends in the Baptist Church, on the 
other hand. Such churches seek Scriptural precedent for, not 
only the things they do, but also for the ways in which they do 
them. 

John Wesley taught that the Scriptures had not set forth any 
Divinely-inspired form of church organization. He, rather, felt 
that the Holy Spirit had left to each group of Christians the task 
of formulating for themselves the best way to do the work given 
them, under the circumstances and times in which they might 
labor. 

Therefore, in the Methodist Church we have not been com- 
pelled to seek proof-texts in the Bible to uphold every particular 
method of doing our work. We are free, for instance, to have a 
Board of Stewards or not to have a Board of Stewards, as the 
needs shall dictate across the centuries. We are free to have a 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service or not. Our commission 
is to carry out the evangelization of the world and always our 
responsibility is to seek out the best ways of fulfilling this com- 
mission. 

An organization is necessary to carry out the work of the 
church. Sometimes people speak against organization and decry 
the over-organization of the church. But the more highly 
developed the program, the more complex the organization 
must be. Organization is the body through which the spirit 
expresses itself. Organization is the machinery through which 
the power of God’s Spirit works. 
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No organization, either on a denominational level or on a local 
church level, is justifiable unless needed for specific work to be 
done. Organization, per se, is always a cumbering burden. But 
where there is challenge of work to be done, then the best pos- 
sible organization for doing the work must be sought. 

No one would claim that the Methodist type of organization 
for the work of a local church is perfect. No machine is ever 
perfect. No one would claim that Methodism’s organization can- 
not be improved. It has been improved from generation to gener- 
ation and will, no doubt, in the future, be further improved. But 
the present organization is the only machinery which we have 
today for carrying out the task of God’s Kingdom. Even while 
we are seeking to improve this machinery we must also be using 
it. And, in order to be able to use it effectively, we must know 
something about it. A boy is a better automobile driver if he has 
at least an elementary understanding of its mechanism. A 
Methodist can better use the machinery of his church if he knows 
something about it. 

So, in this chapter we address ourselves to the task of taking 
a brief look at the way in which a local Methodist church is set 
up to carry out the program of objectives discussed in the last 
chapter. 

Under our Methodist Discipline, the governing body which 
inaugurates and directs the work of a charge is the Quarterly 
Conference. The Quarterly Conference is composed of the pastor, 
any other ministers resident in the charge, whether traveling 
or local, the stewards, the trustees, the president of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, the Church School superintendent, 
the Charge Lay Leader, the chairman of the Church Board of 
Education, and other church officers, as prescribed in the Dis- 
cipline. 

Thus, the entire membership of a Quarterly Conference is an 
ex officio membership. Ex officio, of course, means based upon an 
office. The reason for having ex officio members is to be sure 
that the persons composing the Quarterly Conference are vitally 
interested in the program of the church and are actually parti- 
cipating in the conduct of that program. Thus the basic organiza- 
tional unit of the local Methodist charge is established, not as a 
theoretical governing council, but as a working unit. 

The Quarterly Conference must meet at least twice a year, 
the number and times of its meeting being determined by the ~ 
presiding officer, who is the district superintendent. The district 
superintendent is present as the presiding officer to represent 
the larger church and to guide the local group in keeping in 
touch with the greater currents of Methodism. The one most 
characteristic word of Methodism as an organization is the word 
“connectional.”’ And the district superintendent is the connecting 
link between the local church and the larger church as he pre- 
sides in the meetings of a Quarterly Conference. 

The Quarterly Conference has the authority either to elect 
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the officers of the church or to provide for the election in a duly 
constituted Annual Church Meeting, composed of the members 
of the church who are 18 years of age and older. The Quarterly 
Conference receives reports from such auxiliaries as the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, the Board of Education, 
the trustees, the Methodist Youth Fellowship, and the various 
committees which have been set up to promote specific phases 
of the local church’s program. The Quarterly Conference either 
sets the preacher’s salary or gives authorization to the Official 
Board to do so. The Quarterly Conference establishes the finan- 
cial plan for the church and determines the amount which the 
church will pay to World Service. 

But with the Quarterly Conference meeting not more than 
four times, and, in most cases, only twice a year, it is clearly 
impossible for this governing body to keep a close, directing 
hand upon the movement of the church’s work. Consequently 
there must be a group given responsibility in the intervals be- 
tween the Quarterly Conference sessions to function as the 
administrative body. This authority is passed to a group known 
as the Official Board. This Official Board, in the intervals between 
the Quarterly Conference sessions, is responsible for the conduct 
of the work of the church. 

In the law of Methodism there is provision for three different 
types of official boards. Occasion for the different types arose 
partly out of historical backgrounds and partly out of actual 
needs developed in our churches. 

One type of executive body for the local church is spoken of 
as the Official Board. It is composed of practically the same indi- 
viduals as the Quarterly Conference and includes the representa- 
tives from all the various phases of the church’s program. This 
type of official board prevailed in the former Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. It is more largely used in the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference by congregations that were formerly in that denomina- 
tion, although many former Southern churches have adopted it. 
It has the advantage of being comprehensive in its membership 
and representative of every phase of the church’s program. 
Sometimes it proves a disadvantage to have so large a group due 
to the difficulty of assembling them for monthly meetings. 

The second type of executive body is the Board of Stewards 
and where it is used, the stewards become the governing body 
of the church in the intervals of the Quarterly Conference ses- 
sions. This was the type of organization prevalent in the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and is the one most widely 
used in our Conference. It has the advantage of being small in 
membership, making it easier to secure a large percentage of 
attendance. It has the disadvantage of not being comprehensive 
in membership nor representative of all the phases of the 
church’s work. Sometimes there is a tendency in the Board of 
Stewards to over-emphasize the financial aspects of the church 
to the neglect of more important phases of the program. 
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The General Conference of 1948 authorized a third type of 
local church organization. Under this, the membership of the 
Official Board includes the members of the Quarterly Conference. 
The work of the local church is then grouped under four com- 
missions: I. The Commission on Worship and Evangelism, which 
takes responsibility for the work to be done under the Commit- 
tees on Membership and Evangelism, Visitation, Music, and Holy 
Communion; II. The Commission on Community and World Serv- 
ice, which includes the Church Board of Missions and Church 
Extension, the Committees on Hospitals and Homes and Cooper- 
ation; III. The Commission on Education, which includes the 
Church Board of Education and the Committees on Temperance, 
World Peace, Good Literature, and Social Life; and IV. The 
Commission on Lay Activities, which includes the Committees on 
Finance, Christian Stewardship, Parsonage, and Church Prop- 
erty. 

This particular type of organization for work in the local 
church is adaptable. It divides the responsibility of the church 
into these four main fields. Then there may be as many commit- 
tees as necessary working in each of these commissions or the 
entire program in a given area may be taken by the Commission 
as a whole. This is especially valuable in a small church where 
the creation of so many committees tends to duplication in per- 
sonnel. A number of churches in the Southwest Texas Confer- 
ence are using this Commission type of official board. 

Much has already been said in the preceding paragraphs about 
committees. The law of the church provides for a series of some 
nine required committees. In a large church each of these com- 
mittees will be needed. In smaller churches there may be a com- 
bination. These required committees are: The Finance Commit- 
tee, the Committee on Christian Stewardship, the Committee on 
Pastoral Relations, the Committee on Nominations. the Com- 
mittee on Audits, the Committee on Records and History, the 
ran on Hospitals and Homes, the Committee on Coopera- 

ion. 

In addition to these required committees, there is also a Board 
of Education and a Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
which operate as committees in those respective fields. There is 
also a Board of Trustees which holds the church property. 

In addition to the committes already named, the Quarterly 
Conference is authorized to set up any additional committees 
necessary and suggestions are made in the Discipline for a Com- 
mittee on Policy, which, after a careful survey of the work and 
needs of the church, shall make recommendations concerning 
improvements or extension of the program of work in the 
charge, a Committee on Visitation, a Committee on Temperance, 
a Music Committee, a Parsonage Committee, a Committee on 
Church Property, a Committee on World Peace, a Committee on 


Good Literature, a Committee on Social Life, and a Farm and 
Home Committee. 
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All of these committees, required and optional, may be elected 
by the Quarterly Conference, or, on the authorization of the 
Quarterly Conference, they may be elected by the Official Board. 
The second method does not apply, however, to the Board of 
Trustees, the Board of Missions and Church Extension, and the 
Board of Education, which, in all instances, must be elected by 
the Quarterly Conference. Each of these boards and committees 
is responsible to the Official Board or to the Quarterly Confer- 
ence and makes reports to these groups. Their names suggest 
the many useful things they have been instituted to do. They 
function well or poorly according to the information, enthusiasm, 
consecration, and efficiency of the members constituting them. 
A committee is never useful if it assumes that it simply receives 
and holds responsibilities. A committee is useful when it is 
“committed” to receiving a responsibility and then discharging 
that responsibility in the most capable manner possible. 

Certainly no local church must necessarily have each of these 
committees. Everything which the committees stand for is im- 
portant but in a small congregation, ofttimes, the responsibilities 
can be consolidated and fewer committes can capably handle 
the administration of the local church’s program. A paper com- 
mittee, which exists only on the official record of the church is 
no stronger than the paper. Active, working committees can 
further the Kingdom of God but committees which do not func- 
tion often become encumbrances. Once you commit responsibility 
for a piece of work to a committee, nobody else is going to do 
it. And if the committee does not do it, then it will go undone. 

The executive officer of a church is the pastor. Formerly, in 
the Methodist Church we spoke of the preacher who had been 
assigned to a pastoral charge as the “‘Preacher in Charge.” The 
term ‘preacher in charge” appears only a few times in the latest 
editions of the Discipline and we have the distinct statement 
that the official title of a preacher, who by appointment of the 
bishop or the district superintendent is in charge of a station or 
circuit, shall be ‘‘pastor.”’ 

The term “pastor” is both more euphonious and fitting than 
the title “preacher in charge.” The latter has a certain worldly 
pomp and a tinge of autocratic authority. The term sounds as 
though he who bore it had been placed in supremacy over his 
congregation. 

The term “pastor’—the old Latin form for “shepherd’’—is 
the historic phraseology designating the relationship of a min- 
ister, who is in charge of a flock of Christ, to that flock. It con- 
notes responsibility to teach, feed, guide, protect, and, in the 
end, use for larger purposes, the flock which is his. We in the 
Methodist Church may well take satisfaction in the fact that 
our denomination has recognized the historic standing of this 
term and has made it the official title of our minister in charge 
of local churches. 

Some of our ministers in charge of local churches do not, 
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however, seem to have learned that Methodism’s official title 
for one holding such relationship is pastor. Oftentimes on church 
bulletins and on church stationery you will discover the name of 
the church and then the name of a preacher with the title “‘Min- 
ister,” following his name. Every Methodist preacher is a min- 
ister of The Methodist Church as a denomination. The district 
superintendent is a minister of The Methodist Church and the 
district superintendent of a certain district. An executive secre- 
tary is a minister of The Methodist Church and the executive 
secretary of a specific Conference or Board. And a preacher in 
charge of a church is also a minister of The Methodist Church 
and the pastor of the particular charge to which he has been 
assigned. When he speaks of himself as “‘minister’” of that par- 
ticular local church, he is breaking his larger connectional rela- 
tionship to The Methodist Church, whose minister he is. 

The pastor, as the executive officer, is responsible to the 
Annual Conference for his administration of the program of the 
church and in our Discipline there are about four pages reciting 
the specific duties which he shall perform. We shall not seek to 
name these here but the fact remains that the pastor is the chief 
administrative officer in a local church. He is not to issue direc- 
tives and orders to the congregation. But, as the chief servant 
of the congregation, he is responsible for giving guidance, assist- 
ance, and encouragement to every phase of the church’s program. 

No doubt this was what Paul was thinking about when he 
said that to his many responsibilities was added daily “the 
care of the churches.” Every Methodist pastor has the care of his 
church, to see that it remains a Methodist Church and does the 
work of a Methodist Church. Official boards and church mem- 
bers should not be critical of him as he carries out these admin- 
istrative responsibilities. They should recognize that, as a good 
minister of The Methodist Church, he has this responsibility and 
that he discharges it for the sake of the Kingdom, which he 
seeks to assist in building. Special offerings, special days, special 
programs of activities, and the many other grinding details of an 
administrative program are a part of his work for the church of 
which he is a minister. The congregation may assist him greatly 
by sympathetic cooperation. 

In his administration of the program of the church every 
local pastor must necessarily give much time to assisting in four 
special areas of church activity. He is a member of the Board of 
Education of his church and, according to the Discipline, “is 
responsible for the total educational program of the church.” 

_ We shall not go into any extensive discussion of the constitu- 
tion, membership, and duties of a Church Board of Education. 
The Board, elected by the Quarterly Conference, has representa- 
tion from the Church School, the Official Board, the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, special representation from the 
youth of the church, and additional members at large “chosen for 
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their fitness for leadership in Christian education.” Smaller 
churches may set up a smaller board and correlate the activities 
of the Board and those of the Workers’ Council of the Church 
School very closely. 

The Board of Education has responsibility for the entire 
educational program of the church. This program includes the 
regular Sunday School on Sunday morning, extended sessions 
during the week, the Methodist Youth Fellowship, Sunday Eve- 
ning Methodist Fellowship, Vacation Church Schools, and week- 
day schools. The board has the responsibility of choosing officers 
and teachers for the entire program of education, choosing and 
securing literature, providing for workers’ meetings, promoting 
missionary education, family cooperation, and any and all other 
activities pertaining to Christian education. 

A Board of Education in a local Methodist church does not 
have the right, in choosing literature, to use other than our own 
Methodist literature. The Board of Education that allows the use 
of non-Methodist literature is failing in one of its most funda- 
mental responsibilities. There is no better material provided for 
Christian education than that offered by The Methodist Church. 
Different series of materials are provided so that every size 
church school can have an: opportunity to choose literature 
adapted to its group. Every pastor is required to report each year 
to the Annual Conference whether the Church School is using 
Methodist literature. 

This is all done, not in order to put a rigid cast of uniformity 
upon Methodist Church Schools, but it is done because our liter- 
ature is par excellence in its educational quality and because it 
is distinctively Methodist in its emphasis. Methodist doctrine, 
Methodist history, Methodist policy, and the activities of The 
Methodist Church are emphasized. If we are to make Methodists 
of our people, our Church Schools afford the best opportunity and 
our Methodist literature the best instrument. 

There is a growing movement for what is known as “The 
Methodist Sunday Evening Fellowship,” which is an educational 
agency designed to reach the entire family group with training, 
fellowship, inspiration, and challenge. Quite a number of 
churches in the Southwest Texas Conference have thriving Sun- 
day Evening Fellowships. The plan is not to cast these evening 
meetings into a rigid mold. While helpful material is supplied by 
the General Board of Education, each church is given utmost 
ees to work out the particular kind of a program that it 
needs. 

Several of our larger churches have employed Directors of 
Christian Education. Perhaps the very first paid assistant that 
should be added in a local church is such a Director of Christian 
Education. The educational program of the church is secondary 
only to the program of public worship. And when additional pro- 
fessional leadership can be afforded by a local congregation, the 
churches are wise in securing personnel for this field. Groups of 
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churches not able individually to employ full-time directors might 
well cooperate to secure a joint director. 

If Methodism is to succeed in her Christian mission in South- 
west Texas, continued and increasing priority must be given in 
this field of education. To that end every Methodist Church in 
our entire Conference needs to strengthen her aducational pro- 
gram to meet the growing challenge presented by the many 
forces of materialistic paganism which are operating in our day. 
An atomic age demands an atomic program of Christian educa- 
tion. In the day of jet propulsion, Christian education cannot 
afford to travel by ox cart. Our program of Christian education 
must match the demands of these times. 

The pastor has, also, a large responsibility, as well as oppor- 
tunity, in his relationship to the Church Board of Missions and 
Church Extension. Now we had as well be frank and confess 
that the average Methodist Church has only a paper Board of 
Missions and Church Extension. The Quarterly Conference elects 
the board and then everybody forgets about it. 

But, some sort of Board or Committee on Missions is essential 
to the type of missionary program that the church needs in this 
day. Such a board has great opportunity in the field of mission- 
ary training, in the area of active missionary effort in the local 
community (such as helping Latin Americans, Negroes, mi- 
grants, and other distinct missionary opportunities in the local 
community), and in creating a missionary consciousness in the 
church which will express itself in a larger participation in the 
world mission of the Church. 

The Board of Missions and Church Extension and the pastor 
always find in the Woman’s Society of Christian Service a group 
who will not only cooperate but who also pioneer. The Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service is independent of the local church 
organization in its program, not being subject even to the Quart- 
erly Conference. There is provision, however, in the program of 
Methodism for the Woman’s Society of Christian Service to be 
represented on the Board of Education and on the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension. Through this representation the 
forces of organized Methodist women are enlisted in the promo- 
tion of the total program of missions and education in the local 
church. No pastor need hesitate to call upon his local auxiliary 
of the Woman’s Society for help in the church’s program of mis- 
sions and church extension. Almost without exception warm, 
cordial cooperation is immediately forthcoming. 

In the matter of missions and church extension in the local 
church we might well give consideration to three special tools of 
misslonary education and expression. One of these is the fourth 
Sunday World Service observance, which the Discipline says 
each Methodist Church shall observe. On that Sunday the World 
Service program of Methodism is lifted up in some one phase 
and presented to the congregation. The presentation is to be 
made both in the church school and in the regular service. .This 
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does not mean, of course, that the entire day or that any one 
entire service is to be given over to World Service emphasis. But 
it does mean that there is to be some special effort to lift up some 
one feature of World Service. This can be done in the worship 
services of the Church School, by notice in the church bulletin, 
or by the distribution of special leaflets, provided by the World 
Service agencies of our church for that purpose. The constant 
reiteration from month to month will, in the end, bear mission- 
aye Leulee 

A second tool is an Annual School of Missions. Many 
churches in the Southwest Texas Conference hold these, to the 
high missionary profit of their membership. Usually the cooper- 
ation of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service can be enlisted 
in such a school. Certainly the official board should make the 
project its own and the forces of the Church School should be 
enlisted. Such a school may meet for six successive Sunday eve- 
nings, or on a given week night. Or, it may meet for five or six 
consecutive nights. All age groups are to be included, with special 
provision made for classes for each. The church provides an 
annual mission study book which may, if desired, be used as a 
text for adults. Suitable materials are provided for our children 
and youth, and, in some instances, the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service presents one of the mission study units sponsored 
by their group. Projected audio-visual materials, visiting mis- 
sionary speakers, the distribution of missionary literature, and 
many other devices can be used in making more vital the service 
of an Annual School of Missions. 

The third tool for missionary expression which we would 
mention now is that of the adoption of a “Missionary Special’ 
by the local church. This means that, in addition to carrying the 
regular World Service apportionment, the congregation goes a 
second mile and assumes the support of some specific missionary 
project as its own. The General Board of Missions and Church 
Extension is always eager to assign such specials in any amount 
that a congregation is able to assume. Such Specials range all 
the way from $5.00 a year to the support of a missionary couple 
at $4,800. 

Numbers of our Southwest Texas churches have assumed 
such Missionary Specials. They are able to keep in touch with the 
particular work which they are supporting and there thus 
comes a vital personal element in missionary giving. Nothing 
would mean more to missionary education and interest in our 
section than for every one of our 331 churches to have a Mis- 
sionary Special. 

Another field in which a Methodist pastor has a responsibility 
as administrator is in the field of church finances. Some individ- 
ual Methodists and, once in a great while even a majority in a 
given Methodist congregation express the wish that the preacher 
would have nothing to say about money. Well, certainly no Meth- 
odist pastor should have responsibility for setting up, adminis- 
tering, or raising a church budget. The responsibility for financ- 
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ing the local church is squarely upon the Finance Committee 
and the Official Board. The pastor’s responsibility is to guide 
his Finance Committee and his Official Board in seeing that the 
local church financial structure is adequate and Methodistic. 

Our Discipline says: “The church’s financial support springs 
from the hearts and habits of our people. Constant care must, 
therefore, be taken to cultivate in each local church a conscious- 
ness concerning the Christian stewardship of possessions in 
order that each may become a supporting unit in the world-wide 
mission of The Methodist Church.” 

Operating upon this assumption, the Discipline goes on to 
set up certain principles and procedures as being applicable to 
all local churches, the large and the small alike, in their financial 
programs. These principles and procedures state: 

“1. The appeal for the financial support of the church must 
be rooted in the principles of Christian stewardship. Training 
the individual to regard his possessions as a sacred trust to be 
administered as in the sight of God is the perennial task of the 
church, requiring the united effort of the pastor, the lay leader, 
the local church organization, and other agencies and methods. 

“2 The membership of the local church must be informed 
concerning the church’s local needs and concerning her mani- 
fold ministries at home and abroad. In the work of the Kingdom 
information is inspiration, and an informed church is a vigorous 
and generous church. 

“2 The obligation of each individual member—the poor and 
the prosperous, child and adult—to contribute of his means to 
the work of the church must be insistently laid on the conscience 
of all and each must be urged to contribute in proportion to his 
ability and in accord with the vows he made when he became a 
member of the church. 

“4. Our people must be trained to contribute to the church 
regularly and systematically. The work of the Methodist Church 
never ceases. Constant labors require constant support. We who 
constantly receive from God are obligated constantly to give. It is, 
therefore, recommended and urged that our people contribute to 
the church weekly or, in the case of rural churches, monthly at 
the most.” 

Working under these suggested principles and procedures, 
each Official Board in a local Methodist church, in collaboration 
with the treasurer, with the pastor, and other proper officials, 
is required to prepare a budget each year. This budget is to be 
set up under two headings: 

_I. Ministerial Support and Connectional and Local Expenses 
—including the pastor’s salary, the apportionments for district 
superintendents, bishop, Conference Claimants, minimum salary 
fund, Conference expense, and all current expenses, including 
supplies, repairs, and other items belonging to current local 
expense; 
eee Benevolence Apportionments and other Askings — includ- 
ing World Service and Conference Benevolence acceptances, dis- 
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trict benevolences, city missions, the Advance, and other dis- 
tinctly missionary or benevolent work. 

This budget, in most of the churches of our Conference, is 
combined into one unified budget. Then, under the Discipline, 
the Official Board presents the unified budget to the congrega- 
tion. This may be done in a public service or by letter to each 
family. Then each member of the church is asked to make a 
pledge. Pledges may be on an annual basis or they may be on a 
permanent and continuing basis, with the contributor having 
the right to alter his pledge at any time. 

Once the budget has been pledged, individual members are 
provided with contribution envelopes and urged to pay weekly 
or monthly. The Official Board has responsibility to inform the 
congregation periodically—monthly or at least quarterly—of 
receipts and disbursements, and in cases where payments are 
falling behind, to make efforts to bring them up to date. 

A good many of our churches in the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference have, in recent years, used what we speak of popularly 
as the “Farrow Plan.” This is a very complete and comprehen- 
sive every-member canvas based on a thorough program of edu- 
cation. Excellent results have been obtained. Through splendid 
response from church members, nearly all of these churches 
have been able to place their finances on a much more satisfac- 
tory basis. This “Farrow Plan” is, in reality, an efficient use and 
application of our Methodist Disciplinary financial program. 
District superintendents, pastors and official boards do well to 
give study to the plan and adopt it for their churches. 

Pastors and official boards need to keep in mind always that 
a financial plan is two-fold in its objectives. One is to provide for 
the necessary support of the church. The other is to indoctrinate 
our people in their stewardship of material possessions. The 
gift itself is a blessing as it provides for the work of the church. 
But the giver receives a greater blessing in the development of 
his Christian character through his practice of Christian stew- 
ardship. A good financial program helps to make good Christians. 
This is the supreme goal to be kept in mind in the financing of 
our local churches. 

A final administrative responsibility of the pastor lies in his 
relationship to the Board of Trustees and/or to the Parsonage 
Committee and Property Committee. These are the groups 
charged with holding and administering our church property. 

The early church had no property. Some Christian thinkers 
have suggested that the church would be more useful in this day 
if it were a movement rather than an organization and had no 
material property. Such a position, however, is extreme. No 
movement ever succeeds without organization. Any organized 
program calls for housing. 

A local Methodist church should have at least two pieces of 
physical property—a church building and a parsonage. The 
Board of Trustees, elected by the Quarterly Conference, holds 
the title to these pieces of property “in trust” for The Methodist 
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Church. As we saw earlier, all our property belongs to the 
Church at large and is held for the use of the local congregation 
in its service to the community. 

There is provision in the law of the Church that the deeds 
to this real estate shall have what we speak of as “The Trust 
Clause.” This Trust Clause gives absolute, fee simple title to the 
Church and precludes any reversion clause: by which the prop- 
erty could go back to the estate of the original donor. This is 
done because, even though the ground on which a church is built 
might be a gift from an individual, the improvements would far 
exceed in value the original worth of the plot of ground. And, if 
the property reverted, it would carry the improvements as well 
as the site. The Methodist Church has, from the beginning, 
adopted the position that we wanted no property that had any 
strings attached to it and this has consistently proved a wise 
provision. 

The trustees may also administer the property, looking after 
keeping it insured and in repair, as well as holding title. Or, if 
the local church so desires, this responsibility may be assigned 
to the Official Board, which then appoints suitable committees 
to care for the maintenance of the property. 

In our consideration of the property of a local Methodist 
church we may well look first at the parsonage. Methodism early 
began the practice of building residences for its ministers. With 
an itinerant ministry it was quite essential that there should be 
a place for the new preacher to move into when he came to serve 
the church. Also, the practice of the local church’s furnishing at 
least the heavier articles of furniture has been long established. 
This is a wise provision because an itinerant minister ought not 
to be burdened with the moving from year to year of large 
amounts of household goods. 

In the Southwest Texas Conference we have 6 district par- 
sonages and 217 parsonages for local charges. Parsonages have 
been built for all our pastors except 16. Only two churches have 
provided parsonages for assistant pastors although several 
churches have assistant pastors. 

In recent years many new parsonages have been built. These, 
almost without exception, have been most complete and modern 
In every respect. Between 1940 and 1951 some 67 new parson- 
ages were provided and the total valuation of the parsonages in 
our Conference in 1951 was $2,096,675. 

In 1949 our Southwest Texas Conference set up a “Standard 
for Parsonages.” This standard is reproduced here for careful 
consideration by congregations, property committees, auxiliaries 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, and pastors and 
their families. The observance of this standard as a minimum 
would greatly aid in providing and maintaining more adequate 
housing for our ministers. And no minister can do his best work 
unless he and his family are comfortably housed. Faithful 
women and men laboring in the local churches for better par- 
sonages make a contribution to the extension of the Kingdom. 
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SOUTHWEST TEXAS PARSONAGE STANDARDS 


In the Southwest Texas Conference the conference has 
directed that: 


1. Every charge provide adequate furnished parsonages for 
pastor and associate pastor. 


2. That it be understood that the parsonage is the minister’s 
home and that it is to be respected as such. 


3. That every parsonage contain at least two bedrooms in 
addition to living-room, kitchen, and study, unless—and this is 
preferable—provision is made for pastor’s study in the church 
building. 


4, That every parsonage be supplied with running water to 
kitchen and contain at least one full bath with sanitary plumb- 
ing, preferably one and a half or more, and that provision be 
made for ample closet and storage space. 


5. That every parsonage be wired for electricity and piped 
for gas and that provision be made for gas or electric cooking 
stoves and hot water heaters in all parsonages. 


6. That every parsonage be supplied with attractive basic 
furniture for every room and that sufficient blinds, or shades, 
drapes, and large rugs be provided, and the kitchen floor be 
covered. 


7. That the custom be established over the conference that 
pastors are to provide their own mattresses, dishes, cooking 
utensils, pictures, and linens. 


8. That all charges keep their parsonages insured and in 
good repair—frequently painted, screens in good order, roofs 
tight, etc.—caring for any natural wear and tear on house and 
furnishings and maintaining the refrigerator and stove in good 
condition. 


9. That pastors be expected to maintain parsonages in as 
good condition as they found them, being responsible for the 
upkeep of the parsonage grounds and the repair of any unusual 
or careless damage or destruction done by their families to the 
premises or furnishings. 


10. That a Committee on Parsonage Standards be made a 
regular, quadrennial committee, appointed as other committees 
are, for further study of needs in this field, and ways of meet- 
ing them, and for cooperation with similar committees of other 
Texas conferences. 


Adopted by the Southwest Texas Conference in 1949. 
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In building a church the local congregation must give con- 
sideration to three primary responsibilities it owes its constitu- 
ency. There must be provision, first of all, for public worship. 
Then there must be provision for education. And last of all, but 
of great importance, is provision for fellowship. This means 
that a complete church plant needs a sanctuary, an educational 
building, and space for fellowship meetings. 

Most church workers would classify these three, in this 
respective order as to their importance. This means that the first 
provision should be for the sanctuary. Consideration should be 
given next to the building of the educational plant. Last of all 
will come the specific provision for space and facilities for fel- 
lowship. 

Since the close of World War II many of our churches in 
Southwest Texas have built or improved already existing church 
plants. In fact, there have been built 52 new sanctuaries, and 84 
churches have provided new educational and fellowship facili- 
ties. In the decade from 1941 to 1951 the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference spent $7,281,574 on property improvements and in- 
creased its property values by $12,035,363 to $18,015,143. 

Perhaps here a caution should be sounded. We are working 
in days of increasing inflation. There is always danger of defla- 
tion. Memories of the last period of deflation, between 1930 and 
1940, serve as a warning against large church debts. In 1931 the 
indebtedness on Methodist church property in the Southwest 
Texas Conference reached the staggering total of $805,517. This 
tremendous indebtedness proved an incubus upon many local 
congregations and the Conference as a whole. Ministerial sup- 
port, missionary giving, educational work, and other phases of 
the church’s program suffered through these oppressive debts. 

In 1947 the last of these debts was paid. This great accom- 
plishment was wrought through the self-sacrificing giving of 
our Methodist people. But even before the last of the pre- 
war debts was retired the post-World War II building program 
had begun. Under it new debts have been contracted so that in 
1951 our total property indebtedness reached an all-time high 
of $1,376,149. While this does not represent a large percentage 
on the value of our property, nor does it offer a heavy burden to 
our membership under present economic conditions, it would 
prove a great load should we enter another period of deflation. 

Therefore, pastors and official boards need to take care not ~ 
to lay upon themselves nor upon the church in the years to come 
too heavy a load of debt. Buildings must be erected. Adequate 
buildings should be erected. But in these days of prosperity it is 
possible to erect adequate buildings and so finance them as to 
leave no unnecessarily heavy indebtedness. 

Church leaders suggest that the property indebtedness of the 
congregation should not exceed $100 to $150 per church family 
(not member, but family), that it should not be more than 50% 
of the total value of the property, and that annual payments for 
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principal and interest should not represent more than 25% of 
the regular budget. Observance of these suggestions would often 
save struggle and crippled efficiency in the work of the church 
in years to come. 

Nothing preaches the Gospel more effectively than neat, 
well-kept, and attractive church property. Many people never 
enter the doors of a church. But everybody in the community 
passes by the church almost daily. A well-kept church building 
and grounds preaches a sermon to every passerby. Church prop- 
erty in good condition indicates church members in good spirit- 
ual condition. But run-down, dilapidated, and unattractive 
church property proclaims an indifferent church membership. 
You can judge a congregation by the way it maintains its physi- 
cal property. 

In this and the preceding chapter we have sought to deal with 
the work of the Church in the local congregation. As we have 
viewed its varied forms and its wide-ranging implications we 
have been reminded again of St. Paul’s conception of the church 
as the Body of Christ. The physical human body is wonderfully 
made with a complex and intricate machinery for the functioning 
of the human personality. The Church of the Lord Jesus Christ 
is His Body. In Methodism this body is a complex and intricate 
organism. But the magnificent personality of the Redeemer and 
the universal Gospel which He proclaimed demand a vast and 
varied organization. Each of us is a part of that organization. 
We may seem small and insignificant but if the tiniest corpuscle 
of the human body fails to function, the body suffers. And if the 
least of us in the Church fails in his responsibility, the whole 
Church suffers and the work of Christ is hindered. We are “mem- 
bers in particular” of the Body of Christ and are called to be 
“good stewards of the manifold grace of God” which has been 
committed to us as a part of that Body. 


X: The Larger Picture 


Our study in this volume has been of Southwest Texas 
Methodism—a tiny segment of Methodism as a whole and but 
an atom in the body of universal Christianity. But microscopic 
study is as profitable in science as telescopic. The large is always 
made up of a combination of small units. So a study of a small 
sector of Methodism and of an even smaller section of universal 
Christianity helps to an understanding of our faith. 

Much that has been said applies not only to the Methodists of 
Southwest Texas but to Methodism as a whole. There is uni- 
formity in Methodist faith, practice, and procedure. To under- 
stand a specific local Methodist group makes it easier to compre- 
hend Methodism as a Church. 

Emphasis has been placed in this volume upon connectional- 
ism as a chief characteristic of Methodism. This trait has always 
been predominent in the life of our church. John Wesley’s noble 
conception that ‘The world is my parish” set the tone for the 
church which he established. His was a global vision. He contem- 
plated a global organization to match his vision. From his day 
until ours, no local Methodist church has been an isolated unit. 
Every congregation has been a vital part of a larger whole. 

This Methodist connectionalism is one of space and time. We 
have already had something to say of the connection of South- 
west Texas Methodism in a time relationship to the past. In look- 
ing at our “Historical Heritage’ we were reminded that we to- 
day are the heirs of yesterday and that the Methodism of our 
generation is, in large part, the product of the labors of those 
who pioneered. 

In the concluding section of this chapter we shall be looking 
at another time connectionalism as we seek to envision what the 
future holds for the Methodists of this area. This sense of con- 
nection with the past and the future is a vital force in the life 
of the Church. Only history-conscious and future-obliated Meth- 
odists can serve the present well. We must drink at the fountains 
of yesterday and we must extend the watering system toward 
the future. 

We need now, however, at this point, to think of our spatial 
connectionalism. This connectionalism is in the form of a series 
of concentric rings, going out from the heart of the Church — 
which is the local congregation—to embrace the larger relation- 
ships of religious fellowship and service. 

We shall need to remind ourselves, as we think of this ex- 
panding concentric connectionalism, that the heart or center 
from which all proceeds outward is the local congregation. This 
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is a fundamental difference between the conception of the 
Church as held by Methodists and that held by Roman Catholics. 
Both of these denominations have been historically famous for 
their emphasis upon connectionalism. 

But, the Roman Catholic econnectionalism has been one that 
proceeds from the outer ring of the Church at large inward to 
the local church. The emphasis has been upon the papacy as the 
fundamental of the Church. Roman Catholics have said: “No 
Pope, no Church.” Their theory has been that all groups and 
systems are subordinate to the Pope. Downward from him flows 
the life-giving current which makes the church possible. 

Methodism, on the other hand, has emphasized the centrality 
of the local congregation. Here in the local group is the heart of 
the Church. From this group in outward increasing concentric 
rings proceeds the life of the Church. The authority of an Annual 
Conference, for instance, or of a General Conference, derives 
from the consent of the local churches. Our connectionalism is 
representative and not imposed autocracy. 

Keeping in mind the fundamental place of the local church 
in our Methodist system, let us look at our place in the larger 
picture of connectional church life. We shall move on outward 
from the Annual Conference of Southwest Texas Methodism to 
look at vaster areas of Christian fellowship into which our 
Methodism brings us. 

The first ring in our series of concentric circles of connection- 
alism beyond the Annual Conference is the Area. In an earlier 
chapter we discovered that the Southwest Texas Conference is 
a part of the Houston Area. Occasionally a single Annual Confer- 
ence forms a bishop’s Area. But usually two or more Confer- 
ences are grouped together in such an area. The Texas Confer- 
ence and the Rio Grande Conference unite with ours to form 
the Houston Area. 

In Methodism the Area is only an administrative unit with 
a bishop as the chief administrative officer. There are no Area 
conferences, no Area boards, and, in most of the Areas of the 
South, no specific Area organization. In the North, occasionally 
the administrative program, which in the South is set up on an 
Annual Conference basis, is executed on an Area basis. 

Thus, our connectionalism in the Houston Area is chiefly one 
of fellowship. We are bound together through our cooperation 
with the same bishop. We have a fellow feeling and a sympa- 
thetic interest in one another because of our proximity and the 
similarity of our interests. We have the challenge of a common 
task to proclaim the Gospel in the same geographical area and 
to make the Kingdom of God regnant in our section. We take 
satisfaction in being part of a progressive, working Area and, 
as a Conference seek to carry our part of the work to be done in 
this section. 

Our second concentric circle of connectionalism in the South- 
west Texas Conference is also informal and extra-legal. It is 
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based upon our relationship to the other annual conferences in 
Texas. In the Southern Baptist Church most of their work 
through Conventions is established on the basis of state boun- 
daries. Methodism usually breaks its Conference administration 
down into smaller geographical units than those of the state. 
Where the Baptists of Texas have only one State Convention, the 
Methodists have nine Annual Conferences. 

Nevertheless, there is a unity of problems, interests, and 
opportunities on a state level. Texas Methodists have long recog- 
nized this. From the very beginning there has been co-operation 
in the establishment and maintenance of institutions. And from 
time to time there have been specific special projects launched 
on a state-wide basis. 

In 1936 Methodists of Texas celebrated the Centennial of their 
history and did so on a joint basis. All the annual conferences 
met that year in Houston for simultaneous sessions and large 
joint mass meetings of all the groups. 

At the General Conference held at Boston in 1948 representa- 
tives of the different annual conferences from this state united 
in signing a resolution seeking the establishment of a Texas 
Methodist Planning Commission. The purpose of this Commission 
was to be “to study, evaluate, and propose plans for the work of 
The Methodist Church in Texas wherever that work shall affect 
more than one Annual Conference.” The resolution was adopted 
by all the annual conferences and in November of 1948 the first 
session of the Texas Methodist Planning Commission was held at 
Waco. The membership was set up on a comprehensive basis, 
including the bishops, district superintendents, Conference lay 
leaders, Conference presidents of the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, and the chairmen and employed executive secretaries 
of the various boards and agencies of the Church in the state. A 
small executive committee was established as the steering agency 
for the larger group. 

Annual meetings have been held from that date until this and 
the value of such an organization is becoming more manifest as 
the program develops. Under the leadership of the Planning 
Commission the two Pastors’ Schools of the state were combined 
into one; plans were made for the Texas Methodist Evangelistic 
Campaign held in the fall of 1951; provision was made for com- 
pleting Phelan’s two-volume History of Texas Methodism by the 
composition of an additional volume to cover the history since 
1900; attention has been directed to the need for uniformity in 
guiding candidates for the ministry ; and, suggestions have been 
given for financial programs. 

The Southwest Texas Conference took leadership in the 
organization of this Texas Methodist Planning Commission and 
has been a sympathetic participant in its activities. There is a 
growing feeling that Texas Methodism is one. This Planning 
Commission, giving unified leadership, promises in the future 
to enhance this feeling and to render invaluable aid in develop- 
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ing a program which shall match the opportunities that Metho- 
dism faces in this state. 

Texas has the largest Methodist population of any state in 
the Union. The five most populous Methodist states in 1950 were: 
Texas, 656,447; Ohio, 544,688; Pennsylvania, 540,997; Illinois, 
466,165; New York, 424,371. 

These figures indicate something of the opportunity Texas 
Methodism has. The Southwest Texas Conference, working as a 
part of the larger fellowship of Texas Methodism, has a vital 
contribution to make to the Methodism of this state. 

Our third concentric circle of connectionalism for the South- 
west Texas Conference brings us into the life of the South Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction. Earlier in our study we discovered that the 
Jurisdictional system was established at the time of the union 
of the three Methodisms in 1939. There were set up six Jurisdic- 
tions — five geographical and one racial. 

The purpose of the jurisdictional system was two-fold. The 
geographical jurisdictions were established to break up the ad- 
ministration of Methodism’s program into smaller units. Other- 
wise a church covering the nation and comprising so many 
people might have become unwieldy in its work and too far 
removed from the people in its spirit. After more than ten years 
of union the consensus of opinion in the Church would likely 
declare that this geographical system of jurisdictions has been 
a contributing factor to our post-unification success as a 
denomination. 

The sixth jurisdiction — the Central Jurisdiction — was set 
up for the colored members who were in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It thus became a jurisdiction segregated on the basis of 
race. Its establishment was necessary because of prejudices in 
all parts — both North and South —of the Church. A further 
reason for its establishment lay in the fact that Negro members 
were such a fractional minority in the entire membership of the 
Church that many of their leaders, as well as leaders among the 
whites, felt that Negroes would not have fair opportunity for 
self-determination and leadership were not special segregated 
provision made for them. 

Much criticism was levelled at the segregation of the Negroes 
during the time the Plan of Union was being discussed. This 
criticism continues. Sometimes it is stated that the Central Juris- 
diction was made necessary because of Southern prejudice. Such 
a statement misrepresents the facts. Segregation had prevailed 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church prior to union on an Annual 
Conference, district, and local church level. Practically all the 
Negro churches were set apart in their own Annual Conferences. 
The Negro bishops had been elected on a segregated ballot set up 
for the purpose of electing colored men to the episcopacy. Segre- 
gation under the Plan of Union and in The Methodist Church at 
present is no more extensive nor any more a part of the integral 
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life of the church than it was in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
prior to union. 

This volume is not the place to discuss the future of the Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction, except to say that we Methodists in the South- 
west Texas Conference have responsibility, with all other Chris- 
tian people of our nation, to work at the solution of the entire 
race problem. Racial relationships in the United States have been 
and continue to be un-Christian. As to the particular methods 
by which they shall be Christianized, there may be room for 
debate. But there can be no room for difference of opinion 
concerning the fact that these relationships have been un-Chris- 
tian and that our Christian duty demands that we rectify atti- 
tudes and social patterns which separate men one from the other 
on the sole basis of the color of their skin. 

The South Central Jurisdiction of The Methodist Church com- 
prises the work among white Methodists in the states of Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Louisiana, and Texas. There are 18 annual conferences and one 
Provisional Annual Conference — the Indian Mission in Okla- 
homa. The membership of the Church in the Jurisdiction was, 
in 1950, 1,707,535. 

The annual conferences of our Jurisdiction have been formed 
into six Episcopal Areas. The law of The Methodist Church 
provides that the Jurisdictional Conference may elect four 
bishops for the first 500,000 church members in the Jurisdiction 
and an additional bishop for each additional 500,000 church 
members or two-thirds fraction thereof. This gives the South 
Central Jurisdiction six bishops. 

The five Episcopal Areas of the South Central Jurisdiction, 
in addition to our Houston Area, are: the Kansas-Nebraska, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kansas; the St. Louis, with headquarters 
at St. Louis; the the Arkansas-Louisiana, with headquarters at 
Little Rock; the Oklahoma-New Mexico, with headquarters at 
Oklahoma City; and the Dallas-Fort Worth, with headquarters 
at Dallas. 

The Jurisdictional Conference meets quadrennially, in presi- 
dential election years and usually within six or eight weeks after 
the meeting of the General Conference. It has authority to elect 
bishops, establish Jurisdictional Boards and Commissions, auxil- 
iary to the general boards and commissions, to plan programs 
of work for the Jurisdiction, and to set up agencies for the pro- 
motion of those programs. 


The Jurisdictional system has not been extensively used- 


except in the South Central and the Southeastern Jurisdictions. 
Each of these jurisdictions has a Jurisdictional Council, made 
up of representatives chosen from the various Jurisdictional 
Boards, and representing all the different interests of the 
Church in the area of the Jurisdiction. The Jurisdictional Council 
employs an Executive Secretary, who gives attention to the 
correlation and promotion of the work of the Jurisdiction. 
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Our South Central Jurisdiction maintains two institutions on 
a Jurisdictional level, they being the property of the Jurisdiction. 
These are Southern Methodist University, including Perkins 
School of Theology, and the Western Methodist Assembly—more 
familiarly known as Mount Sequoyah Assembly — at Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. During the past quadrennium the Jurisdiction 
has also co-operated in and supported schools for accepted supply 
pastors in order to provide better training opportunities for these 
men. These institutions and co-operative efforts serve to weld 
our Jurisdiction into closer ties of unity and foretoken even 
greater Jurisdictional co-operation in a program to serve our 
southwestern region. 

Our Southwest Texas Conference, along with the other Con- 
ferences of the Jurisdiction, each quadrennium elects delegates 
to the Jurisdictional Conference, who represent us in the making 
of plans and policies for our Jurisdictional territory. We also 
have representatives on the various Jurisdictional Boards and 
on the trusteeships of Southern Methodist University and Mount 
Sequoyah Assembly. 

Our Jurisdictional circle of fellowship brings us, thus, into 
touch with almost two million fellow Methodists of this section 
and binds us co-operatively with them in undertakings designed 
to promote the work of the Kingdom in this region. From the 
local church to the district, from the district to the Annual Con- 
ference, from the Annual Conference to the Area, from the Area 
to the state, and from the state to the Jurisdiction our concentric 
circles have broadened and brought us into more inclusive fellow- 
ships and partnerships in labor. 

_ The fourth concentric outthrust of our Annual Conference 
into these widening circles of fellowship and labor brings us into 
our relationship to our denomination — The Methodist Church. 
While Methodism believes in the centrality of the local congrega- 
tion, we believe just as strongly in the unity of the Body of 
Christ. We, as local congregations, are members one of another. 
And every member of any local Methodist Church is thereby, 
also, a member of The Methodist Church. Our larger home is our 
denomination. 
_ Methodists are justified in feeling proud of this denomina- 
tional home of ours. The Methodist Church is the largest Protes- 
tant group In the United States, with a 1950 membership of 
8,935,647 in this nation. In addition, we have about a million 
members who, through the missionary labors of our representa- 
tives abroad, have been gathered into our fellowship in other 
lands. There are more than 40,000 of our local churches and 
more than 25,000 of our ministers. Our churches and parsonages 
are valued at more than one billion dollars. We have 118 schools 
and colleges in the United States. We have 190 hospitals and 
ae for the dependent and needy. We have more than 1,400 
isslonariles, Serving overseas, representin i - 
pand the Gospel into all the Ssardtle pee ae 
This is the Methodism of which Southwest Texas Conference 
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is a part. And, under the organic law of our Church, we as an 
Annual Conference and as individual Methodists have been given 
a secure place in the life of the denomination as a whole. Be- 
ginning at about the same time that our Federal Government 
began in this country, the organization of The Methodist Church 
is analogous in many respects to that of the government of the 
United States and is a federal, representative democracy. 

As every high school student knows, the United States gov- 
ernment has three chief branches — the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. Each of these branches has a distinctive func- 
tion to perform. The organization would be incomplete were any 
one of them missing. 

Our Methodist Church has the same main organizational 
divisions. The General Conference, which meets each four years 
and is composed of representatives of all Annual Conferences, 
is the law-making body. Within the constitution of the Church, 
it may make any law or regulation for the guidance of the Church 
and its work and, by due constitutional process-requiring the 
acquiescence of the members of the annual conferences, even the 
constitutional law may be changed. 

The Southwest Texas Conference is always represented by an 
equal number of ministers and laymen in the sessions of the 
General Conference. The membership of that body is equally 
divided between preachers and laymen and the Annual Confer- 
ence representation is on a proportional basis. Thus it is that no 
law, no policy, no plan for Methodism as a whole may be enacted 
without the Methodists of Southwest Texas having a voice, 
through their representatives, in the matter. 

The second branch of Methodism’s governmental structure is 
the Judicial Council, comparable to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the beginning, the executive and judicial func- 
tions were both vested in the bishops of the Church. Later, in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the General Conference elected 
a Committee on Judiciary, which exercised the judicial function. 
Then, in 1934, the General Conference of The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, established a Judicial Council, composed of 
five ministers and four laymen. This group became the supreme 
judicial body of that church. Any matters of dispute concerning 
law or procedure were finally to be settled through their decision. 
There was no appeal from the decision of this Council. 

At the union of the Methodisms in 1939, the plan of the 
southern church was written into the constitutional law of united 
Methodism so we have today as the second branch of our church 
government the Judicial Council. The Southwest Texas Con- 
ference has been represented on this Judicial Council (although 
representation is never by annual conferences but rather on the 
basis of ability to serve as an interpreter and expounder of the 
law regardless of the particular Annual Conference a man might 
belong to) ever since its establishment; and in the present 
quadrennium, closing with the General Conference of 1952, has 
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the distinction that a layman from our Conference is the chair- 
man of this august body. 

The third branch of our Methodist organizational structure 
is the executive. The Council of Bishops, composed of the 59 
bishops of the Church, forms this executive branch. Administra- 
tion, direction, and pastoral oversight is assigned to these episco- 
pal leaders. They serve as mentors and as veritable “fathers in 
Israel” to the Church. Their advice is always of profound 
influence in the life of the Church. And their leadership in 
administration guides the connectional program of the Church 
into currents of most effective expression. 

Our episcopacy is a part of the constitutional framework of 
Methodism. It can never be abolished or essentially altered with- 
out the consent of the annual conferences. Our bishops have 
firmly established themselves in the affections of Methodist peo- 
ple and in usefulness in the economy of the Church. They are 
everywhere regarded with esteem and high appreciation and 
serve as one of the vital connectional links in our Methodism. 

The Southwest Texas Conference has furnished six bishops 
to Methodism: Edwin D. Mouzon, John M. Moore, Arthur J. 
Moore, Paul B. Kern, A. Frank Smith, and W. Angie Smith. 
Two of the present Council of Bishops are natives of our Con- 
ference, viz. A. Frank and W. Angie Smith, who were born at 
Elgin. 

Just as in the Federal Government the president of these 
United States is assisted in his administration by cabinet mem- 
bers and various departments and bureaus, so in The Methodist 
Church much of the administrative responsibility is taken over 
by general boards and commissions. These general boards and 
commissions each represent some vital part of Methodism’s 
program and give leadership to that particular phase of the 
work. They cover such fields as education, missions and church 
extension, evangelism, world peace, temperance, and other activ- 
ities of the Kingdom. 

Sometimes you will discover a Methodist who feels that this 
administrative system through boards and commissions forms a 
bureaucracy, set up for the benefit of employees and programs 
rather than to help local churches. This, however, is an erroneous 
conception. Boards and commissions in The Methodist Church 
are the creatures of the various annual conferences, constituted 
by their duly chosen representatives in the General Conference. 
The programs of work which they project arise from desire to 
serve on the part of Methodist people. 

Instead of being an incubus upon the body politic of Method- 
ism, boards and commissions are really servants of local Method- 
ist churches and members. Let us take, for example, the field of 
missions. Every Methodist is commanded under the Great Com- 
mission: “Go ye into all the world. Preach the Gospel to every 
creature.”’ But an individual Methodist cannot fulfill that Com- 
mission by himself. Here I am, one lone Methodist, charged with 
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this tremendous responsibility of preaching the gospel to every 
creature. I have five dollars which I can use for that purpose. 
But I have no missionary. I have no access to a field in which 
he can labor. I have no way of training him. I have no method 
of helping him when he has reached a field of labor. 

But my Board of Missions comes to my assistance. It takes 
my five dollars and like contributions from a million more Meth- 
odists. Then it discovers and enlists missionary personnel, pro- 
vides for their training, finds suitable fields of labor for them, 
makes arrangements for their passage, gives them an organiza- 
tion and tools with which to work when they reach the field, sends 
them the money for their support and gives them constant help 
in a thousand ways. 

Thus, the Board of Missions becomes the agency through 
which a million Methodists can fulfill the Great Commission and 
the same is true of each of the other boards and agencies of the 
Church. 

These boards and commissions all work for us. They offer us 
information, literature, education, and inspiration, as well as 
assistance in the tasks which are ours. They are our servants 
and are a genuine help in the world enterprise of our Church. 

Just as in General Conference, on the Judicial Council, and 
among the bishops, so also our Southwest Texas Conference is © 
represented on many of the boards and commissions of our 
Church. During the quadrennium ending in 1952 there have been 
representatives from our Conference — ministers, laymen, lay 
women, and youth — to be found on the following General Boards 
and Commissions: Missions and Church Extension, Education, 
Evangelism, Ministerial Training, World Peace, and World Serv- 
ice and Finance. 

Our support of the world enterprise of the Church is pro- 
vided through what we speak of as “World Service and Con- 
ference Benevolences,” or sometimes more familiarly in our local 
churches, as “Conference Collections.”” The World Service budget 
is made up by the General Conference and represents the money 
which we, as Methodists, invest in the enterprises promoted by 
the Church at large in its effort to save the world. Included are 
such items as missions and church extension, Christian educa- 
tion, education for world peace, and temperance education. Each 
Annual Conference receives from the General Conference an 
apportionment representing its proportional share for these 
causes, and in turn the Annual Conference distributes these 
askings on a proportional basis to the churches. 

But before the Annual Conference makes the distribution to 
local congregations it adds the item known as “Conference 
Benevolences.” This sum represents the work which has been 
projected by the Annual Conference itself for the Kingdom be- 
yond the level of the local churches. In our Conference the 
money that we give to Perkins School of Theology, Southwestern 
University, the Methodist Kerrville Assembly, the Mission Home 
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and Training School, Wesley Foundations, and other causes are 
in this budget of Conference Benevolences. 

The combined sum for “World Service” and “Conference 
Benevolences” comes down to the local church as one item. In 
the Southwest Texas Conference it has amounted in recent years 
to about $1.60 per member. This surely is not too much for an 
individual Methodist to give to extend the Kingdom beyond the 
limits of his own community. 

In the last two quadrenniums from 1944 to 1952 our Church 
has worked under a unified, denominational-wide program of 
activities. From 1944 to 1948 this program was known as “The 
Crusade for Christ.” The program for the present quadrennium 
— 1948-1952 — is known as “The Advance for Christ and His 
Church.” Each of these church-wide efforts represents a unified 
over-all attempt on the part of The Methodist Church to deliver 
its strength in the service of a needy world. 

With The Crusade for Christ in 1944 began an upsurge in 
the life of Methodism. That upsurge has continued throughout 
the present quadrennium and the Church, working under a uni- 
fied and comprehensiv program, has rendered outstanding service 
in every area of its responsibility. 

The Southwest Texas Conference co-operated fully in both 
the Crusade and in the Advance. Financial goals were met with 
an over plus. Evangelism, Christian education, missionary educa- 
tion, local church extension, and the other important activities 
promoted by these two movements were given priority in the life 
of our churches. Excellent results were obtained and Southwest 
Texas Methodism is stronger for its participation in these two 
quadrennial church-wide efforts. 

Our fifth and final concentric circle of widening connection- 
alism brings the local church of the Southwest Texas Conference 
into the fellowship of the Ecumenical Church. The words 
“ecumenical” and “‘ecumenicity” are old words revitalized in our 
day. They have both a sonorous, mouth-filling sound and a pro- 
found content. Coming from the Greek tongue, the words refer 
to the entire inhabited world. From this original sense they came 
to denote general and universal and, then more specifically, the 
Christian Church throughout the world, or as it has been aptly 
phrased, “‘All Christians under one roof.” 

While these particular words have come into a new vogue in 
our generation, the idea for which they stand has always been 
dominant in Methodism. Subscribing, as we do, to the Apostles 
Creed, our Methodism has always held to faith in “‘the holy cath- 
olic Church.” By this phrase we meant the universal church, 
comprised of all God’s people of all creeds and in all places. 

John Wesley emphasized the ecumenicity of Methodism in 
these words: “From real Christians, of whatsoever denomina- 
tion they be, we earnestly desire not to be distinguished at all... 
‘Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thine?’ I ask no further 
question. If it be, give me thy hand... Dost thou love and serve 
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God? It is enough. I give thee the right hand of fellowship.” 

Imbued with such deep faith in the universality of the Chris- 
tian fellowship, Methodists have always sought to co-operate in 
any way possible with other Christian groups. Bishop John H. 
Vincent, of the former Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
founder of the Chautauqua system, which had such tremendous 
influence upon the culture of a generation gone, used TORs2 ic 
“My Baptist friends will let me preach for them but will not let 
me commune with them; my Episcopalian friends will let me 
commune with them but will not let me preach for them, so I 
preach for my Baptist friends and commune with my Episco- 
palian friends.” This willingness to meet on any possible com- 
mon ground has been characteristic of Methodists in their rela- 
tionship to other church groups. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to discover that both the 
former Methodist Episcopal Church, South and the former Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church were active participants and leaders in 
the organization of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America in 1908, with Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix, of the former 
Southern Church, serving as its first president. Throughout the 
history of that co-operative, inter-denominational agency, Meth- 
odism has been a consistent supporter and active worker in its 
program. We have also participated in other inter-denomina- 
tional agencies, such as the International Council of Religious 
Education and the Foreign Missions Assembly of North America. 

And, in the combination of twelve major inter-denominational 
co-operative agencies into the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, our Methodist Church took active leadership. 
We are full participants in this new agency for inter-denomina- 
tional co-operation. Each local Methodist church supports it by 
money provided through what we speak of as the “Conference 
Expense” budget. We are represented in its membership and we 
seek in every way possible to make it a stronger agency. 

Our church was also active in the organization of the World 
Council of Churches. John R. Mott, veteran Methodist missionary 
statesman, was made the honorary chairman of this new world 
enterprise of Christian co-operation; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
became one of the five presidents first elected; and in recent 
months Miss Sarah Chakko, distinguished leader of our Method- 
ism in Indian, has been given a place in the Presidential Council. 
We also support the World Council, through an appropriation in 
our ‘‘Conference Expense” budget. 

Thus, every Methodist church in every part of our Conference 
is an active participant in the Ecumenical Church. This is not 
something for which we need to apologize or which we need to 
explain. Occasionally ignorant or perverse persons lift up tirades 
of criticism against these two organizations and their leaders. 
We use deliberately the terms “‘perverse” or “ignorant” for only 
perversity or ignorance could account for rash statements that 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in America is com- 
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munistic in its sympathies or that such Methodist leaders as E. 
Stanley Jones and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam are of communistic 
leanings. Any Methodist hearing such accusations can know that 
they are utterly unfounded. The National Council of Churches 
represents some thirty million Protestant believers in this coun- 
try, including such churches as the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, 
the Northern Baptist, the Nazarenes, and the Lutherans, along 
with the Methodists. 

Our spirit of co-operation in The Methodist Church operates 
not alone on a national and international level but also in our 
local communities. Methodist women have been pioneers in the 
organization of community Councils of Church Women in our 
section. And in the cities of Austin and San Antonio, and perhaps 
elsewhere in our Conference, Methodist groups have participated 
in the formation of City Councils of Churches. We as Methodists 
consider it a privilege to link hands and hearts in co-operative 
efforts with our Christian brethren of other denominations. 

We are Methodists: for this we make no apology. We are 
Protestants: for this we give devout thanks. But, above all else, 
we are Christians: and to this we dedicate our lives that all God’s 
children may finally be one. 

These, then, are the widening circles of connectionalism which 
bind the local Methodist congregation into increasingly larger 
areas of fellowship. We are part of the Church Universal. While 
rejoicing in our Methodist heritage and seeking to become full- 
orbed connectional Methodists, we also constantly seek to be more 
than Methodists. We wish, above all else, to be members of the 
one Body of Christ. 

In the beginning of our present chapter we spoke of the fact 
that our Southwest Texas Methodism has a connectionalism not 
only of space in the present but also one of time which binds us 
to the past and to the future. We dare not essay the role of 
prophet and venture any detailed predictions as to the future of 
Methodism in our section. But Southwest Texas Methodism has 
its eyes focused upon the future and its service dedicated to the 
making of a better tomorrow. For these reasons we need fre- 
quently to give consideration to the wisest and best ways for 
making our service in the future strong and constructive. 

We have already intimated that our particular section of 
Texas has a most promising material future. Our population is 
growing; our resources are being developed; our place in the 
state and national picture is being enhanced. Something of the 
future population growth of this section is indicated by two 
incidental references. In an article in the Saturday Evening Post 
a few years ago, the statement was made that Lloyd’s of London 
offered to write insurance guaranteeing that the city of Houston 
would have a population of three million people by 1980. And, 
in recent months the Institute of Business Research, connected 
with the University of Texas, was responsible for the statement 
that some six or eight counties centering around Corpus Christi 
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would have a population of 850,000 by 2000 A.D. Such statements 
as these reveal to us something of the amazing growth which 
hard-headed, sound-minded businessmen and scientific research- 
ers feel concerning this section. 

If our Methodism is to keep pace in the days to come there are 
certain things that we as a Conference and as individual churches 
will need to be doing. Certainly we shall need to preserve the 
character which has marked Southwest Texas Methodism across 
the years. An organization has distinctive character just as an 
indiviclual. Such a character is developed out of its historical 
traditions, out of its temporal and material environment and out 
of the collective attitudes of its constituency. In the past 100 
years Southwest Texas Methodism has developed a character 
which is distinctively its own. Our progress has been made possi- 
ble because of this spirit which has possessed us. And we today 
having received that spirit as a gift from the past are obligated 
to preserve and perfect it so that tomorrow may be blessed 
through it. 

Outstanding in the character of the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference has been a positive attitude. Institutions, just as indi- 
viduals, may become either negative or positive; and it is easy 
for an institution to assume a negative attitude, approaching 
every problem and opportunity with hesitancy and fear. The 
Southwest Texas Conference has been noted for assuming a 
positive outlook and approach. Much credit for the success of the 
efforts of yesterday has come out of this attitude. 

We today need to emphasize and to enhance the positive spirit. 
We might well adopt the words of a popular song of yesterday, 
as a motto in our church work: “Accentuate the positive, elimi- 
nate the negative.” This does not mean closing our eyes to actual 
defects and adopting a blind optimism which embraces every- 
thing that comes as good. A positive spirit may recognize and 
battle the imperfect and evil. But in so doing the positive ap- 
proach assures that the end will not be destruction but construc- 
tion. We should destroy the evil but when the evil is destroyed 
a positive spirit constructs the good. 

Another trait in the character of the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference has been a spirit of progress. We have not been tradition- 
bound. We have not felt that because things have been done in a 
certain way in the past they must continue to be done in that 
way. We have been interested in preserving traditions but we 
have been more vitally interested in building traditions. The 
Southwest Texas Conference has been progressive in its pro- 
visions for the support of the ministry, in its programs of church 
financing, in its missionary consciousness, and in its dealing with 
social problems. 

This progressive spirit has led us in the past. Our churches 
and individual Methodists today may make a great contribution 
to the future through the use of this progressive approach to 
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the opportunities which we face. The land of tomorrow lies 
before us. Progress will take us into that land. 

Yet another trait in the character of Southwest Texas Meth- 
odism has been vision. We have seen the possibilities in our land 
and people. We have seen the opportunities which developing 
circumstances afford. Our vision has extended beyond the borders 
of our Conference and has, in most instances, been a world vision. 
Always it has been true: “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” Thus, in the days to come, Southwest Texas Methodists 
will need to keep eyes lifted up to see fields white unto harvest. 

Yet another trait in the character of our Methodism in South- 
west Texas has been wnity. Our people have not always agreed 
concerning all details of the work of the church. In our Annual 
Conference sessions there have been differences and debates. In 
our local churches we have not all seen eye to eye but it has been 
characteristic of us, both on an Annual Conference level and on 
a local church level, that we have been able to lay aside differ- 
ences of opinion and labor together in a unity of love. The 
majority has made decisions and then we all have embraced them. 
Without unity there can be no real Christian fellowship and no 
worthy proclamation of the Gospel. Above every other treasure 
which the Christian faith brings we must preserve, increase, and 
transmit our unity as workers together with God. 

Another trait in the character of our Southwest Texas Con- 
ference which needs to be mentioned is that of fraternity. Our 
people have loved one another. There have never been any serious 
cleavages or divisions among our preachers. Most of our local 
churches have been free of bickerings and quarrels. We have 
learned to mount above our misunderstandings and walk together 
in love. “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples if 
ye have love one to another.” The fraternity of love is the sine 
qua non of the Christian faith and is a Heavenly gift which we 
Methodists must preserve both in the local church and on the 
Annual Conference level. 

If this distinctive character which has marked Southwest 
Texas Methodism can be preserved and intensified we need not 
be concerned particularly about details of plans for work in the 
future. If we have these fundamentals of spirit in our life as a 
church, we shall be ready for whatever the days may bring. 
There will, however, be need for definite planning. It is not the 
province of this book nor is it within the ability of any of us to 
make blueprints of the plans for tomorrow. But, all of us need 
to be giving our best thinking to planning for the work of the 
Church both in the Annual Conference and on a local church level. 

In such planning we must be far-visioned, deeply consecrated, 
and intelligently careful in formulating objectives and methods. 
The individual must be kept in mind; the local community and 
its needs must remain central; a ministry must be recruited and 
trained; responsibility to minority groups must not be shirked ; 
the building of institutions to serve the tomorrows must neces- 
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sarily be included; and the beckonings of the uttermost ends of 
the earth must be heeded. 

With our eyes lifted to the tomorrows, we come to the close 
of our study, with profound gratitude to the God who gave us 
the heritage which is ours and who challenges us with the tre- 
mendous opportunity of this day in which we live. As members 
of a great church we shall remember and give heed to the warn- 
ing of John Wesley, recorded in his Journal on August 6, 1786, 
when he was eighty-three years of age and the Methodist move- 
ment had been spreading for almost half a century: “I am not 
afraid that the people called Methodists will ever cease to exist 
either in Europe or America, but I am afraid lest they should 
exist only as a dead sect, having the form of religion without the 
power. And this undoubtedly will be the case unless they hold 
fast both the doctrine, spirit and discipline with which they first 
set out.” 

As individual Methodists we shall remember that the Church 
resides in our hearts and that it can never be greater, stronger, 
or more blessed in service than we, through our lives, make it. 
Knowing that we are the Church, we shall wish to be good 
Methodists after the pattern of John Wesley, who on another 
occasion said: ““A Methodist is one who has ‘the love of God shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost given unto him;’ one who 
‘loves the Lord his God with all his heart, and with all his soul, 
and with all his mind, and with all his strength.’ God is the joy 
of his heart, and the desire of his soul, which is constantly crying 
out — ‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee!’ ... His heart is there- 
fore happy in God ...as having in him a well of life, and over- 
flowing his soul with peace and joy... He rejoices in the Lord 
always... having found... forgiveness of his sins, and having 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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